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DESCRIPTION 


OF THE 



CHAPTER I 


Introduction 

IN tlie Journal for the year 1902 a summary was given 
of the description of Persia and Mesopotamia found 
ill the Kiczhat-al-Qiduh, a geographical and cosmo- 
graphical work written by Haind- Allah Mustawfi. in 740 
(1340)J In the course of next year I hope to publish 
(in tlie series of the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial Fund) the 
Persian text of the geographical chapters of this work, 
and this will be followed by a full translation, witli notes 
to elucidate geograpliical questions, Hamd- Allah, ■who 

is our earliest S 3 ^stematic geograplier writing in Persian, 
collected his materials from the works of the earlier Arab 
geographers, and from, various Persian monographs which 
had been written each to describe a single province of 
the Moslem Empire ; and it is found that the texts of 

^ Publislied also separately in the Asiatic Society Monographs, vol. v. 
The map drawn to accompany this paper will serve to Uliistrate Ibn 
al-Balkhl. 
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some of these monographs, tliereto adding somewliat of 
his own knowledge, after much curtailment a,nd a re- 
arrangement of the order in the^articles, he has transcribed 
almost verbatim, to form the various cliapters of the 
Ntbzhat. A good instance of this method of writing a 
new book is the chapter describing tlie provinces of Fars 
and Shabankarah, which in truth is little but a sliortened 
transcript of the F.avs JSfdmali, a work written two 
centuries before the time of Hamd- Allah, and of which, 
the British Museum possesses an excellent MS. 

The name of the author of this Fdrs N.dmak is as yet 
unknown, but he states in his preface that his ancestor 
was a native of Ealkh, and Ibn-a]-P3alldu will serve as 
a convenient title by wliich to refer to him until Iiis 
identity be better established. From tl.ie MS. all that 
appears is that the grandfather of Ibn-al-Balkhi (twice 
mentioned, fols. 26 and 63a) was Mustawfi, or Accountant 
for the Taxes, of Fars about the year (4)92 under the 
xitabeg Eukn-ad-Dawlah Khumartagin, who had been sent 
to govern that province in the name of the Saljuq Sultan 
Bargiyaruq — 487-98 (1094-1104) — the son of Malik 
Shah. Ibn-al-Balkhl, who accompanied hivS grandfather, 
was educated in Fars, and becoming wadi acquainted with 
the phyvsical and political condition of the country, was 
in due course of time commissioned by the brother and 
successor of Bargiyaruq, namely, Sultan Ghiyath-ad-Diu 
Muhammad, 49S-511 (1104-17), to compose the present 
work. No exact date for its completion is given, but 
since the book was dedicated to this Sultan, who died in 
511, and further that the Atabeg Ghauli is frequently 
mentioned in the text as still living, who we know died 
in 510 (1116), it follows that this Fdrs Ndinali must 
have been completed during the first decade of tlie sixth 
century A.H., equivalent to the twelfth, a.d. 

Two MSS. only of the work appear to exist in Europe. 
One a very old copy in the British Museum (Or. 5983), 
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appavently undated/ but by the writing and archaic 
spelling judged to be not later than tlie early fonrteentli 
century (eiglitli A.H,). IJhe other clearly a copy made of 
this MS., which belongs to the Bibliotheqiie Rationale in 
Paris, and came there from the Sehefer Collection (Blocliet 
Cat. MSS. Persfins, i, p. fS09, No. 503, aiid Supplement, 
1052), and which was written in 1273 (1856). The Paris 
copy is indeed of little use except to show how a Persian 
of the present day read the older MS., and as occasionall}^ 
giving us a word that has disappeared, partially or wholly, 
in the mending process to which the fi.M. MS. was 
su])jected when it came a few years ago, after presentation 
in loose leaves, to be bound for the Museum use. In some 
outstanding cases where lacunae occur I have been able 
to iill these in by a reference to the Geography of Hafiz 
Abril, the vSecretary of Timur— of which the India Office 
and the Museum (Or. 1577) both possess good copies — 
who has copied niost of the into the work 

he composed in 820 (1417). Further, of course, the MSS. 
of the NuMiat very often serve to emend a reading. 

The Museum MS. is written for the most part in 
double columns, a complicated system, which, has led to 
the modern (Paris) copy having the articles very often 
transcribed out of order, through the carelessness of the 
copyist, who thus has given many towns (under their 
sef)arate headings) to the wrong District {Ktirah). In the 
longer articles, however, the scribe of the Museum MS. 
has written across the page (i.e. in single column), and the 
order of this copy will be best understood by a reference 
to the following footnote.- The Persian, text is in the 

^ Faintly written, and much disfigured by the mending, there is a 
colophon on fob 90?^ which may possibly read : ‘‘and the transcription 
thereof was completed in the year 671 ’’ {a.d. 1271). 

" If R. and L. be taken to indicate the right and left hand columns 
respectively, a and h standing for recto and ve^'so of the folios, the 
Istekhr District begins with the B. column fol. 65a, following on with 
the R. columns of fols. 66a and 6, then back to L. column of 
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B.M. MS. somewhat archaic, aod in tlie spellino- retains 
tlie older forms of hi for Idli, anh, and eJmomnk, for the 
modern d'uhih and ehuridnJdh, ^ Furtlier, we jsjeet with 
a small number of words, mostly technical terms of revenue 
assessment, tliat are often wanting in the dictionaiies, but 
the general meaning of which it is not difficult to come to 
from tlie context. 

The Museum MS. at present consists of ninety folios. 
Fob la begins with a short preface, followed by the 
dedication, fob 2a, to “ the Sultan — King of kings — whose 
glory shall never cease to increase, Gh ijurtli-ad-Dunya 
wa-d-Din Abu ShujhV Muhammad son of Malik Sh ah 'b 
who further is given tlie title of Qasim-i-Amir-al-Muminin, 
“ the Associate (in the government) of the Caliph.’' The 
author then relates how his august master commissioned 
him to write the present work, “ seeing that I had been 
brought up in Fars, although by lineage descended from 
a native of Ball^ . . . and knowing that I was well 
acquainted with the present condition of the people of 
Fars . . . being well versed also in the events of their 
history, and exactly acquainted with the story of their 
kings and rulers, even from the days of Ivayumarth down 
to this present time.” Then on fob 3a, after a summary 
description of the province, and citing a few of the chief 
Traditions about Fars ascribed to the Prophet Muhammad, 
we start witli the long line of the early Persian kings, 
whose history, much in epitome, closes with the last of 
the Sassanians and the rise of Islam, on fob 60a, This 
part of tlie work is merely a Persian version of Ilamzah 
Isfalitoi, and contains, apparently, nothing iiew\ Next 
very briefly the story of the Arab conquest of Fars is 

fol. 6oa, followed by fols. 6oh L,, 66a L. and h L. Next, oii QGh 
below, the MS, reads across for lstal^r City, fols. 07a and h and the top 
of 68a being all in one column. After this, again, 68a below goes back 
to the double column, the next article beginning 08a R., followed by 
()Sb Ru, then back to 6Sa L. and 686 L,, which gives the last town of the 
district. 
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narrated, ending with the, reign of the Caliph 'Ali. Here 
follows an interesting account, fol. Q2a, of the Qadis — 
chief justices — of Fars, t<j wliich we shall return later, and 
then, fol. 63?>, tlie Geographical Part (translated below) 
begins, concluding with the Itineraries, fol. 83&. The 
author afterwards returns, fol. 87a, to tlie liistoiy of Fars, 
giving an account of the Shabankarali tribes and the 
Kurds, and this narrating details of almost contemporary 
history is of importance, as facts and personages are 
mentioned not noted, apparently, elsewhere. A summary 
follows of the revenues of Fars down to the time of 
the \vriter, and some of this too is new matter, for the 
author, as already said, was of a family of accountants, 
and wrote from hrst ~ hand knowledge. And, finally, 
fol. 906, the MS. closes with a sliort note describing the 
days of the last Buy id rulers of Fars, and the advent of 
the Saljuq Sultans. 

In the following pages a complete translation will be 
given of tlie Geographical Part, but before coming to this 
it will be useful to summarize what our author has 
narrated about personages and events immediately pre- 
ceding his own time, and more especially the account he 
gives of the Kurdish tribes and of the Shabankarali, wlio, 
at a later date, gave their name to tlie eavstern part of the 
Fars province round Darabjird. The reader will recall to 
mind how about the middle of the fourth (tentli) century, 
namely, a century and a half before the time of our author, 
the Buy ids, under 'Adud-ad-Dawlah, from 338-72 (949-82) 
had ]>een at tlie height of greatness : by tlie middle of the 
following century, however, this dynasty had collapsed 
before the rising power of the Saljuqs. Tuglirul Beg, the 
founder of tlie new dynasty, on his death in 455 (1063), 
had loft as lieir his nephew Alp Arslan, whose brotlier, 
Qavurd, had already, during the lifetime of Tughrul Beg, 
been put in possession of the government of some of the 
Eastern provinces, he thus ruling the most part of Persia 
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iiiicler his uncle and brother from 433 (1041) down to 
the date of his death in 465 (1072). Alp Arslan was 
succeeded as Great Saljiiq by hi^son, Malik Shah, 465-85 
(1072-92), wliose Wazir was the famous Nizain-al-Mulk. 
Four of the sons of Malik Shah in succession came to the 
throne, of whom, however, two only concern us here, 
and these have both been mentioned before, namely, the 
eldest, Bargiy aruq , 487 -98 (1094-1104), in w 1 1 ose 
reim the o-randfather of our author served as Revenue 
Accountant in Fars ; and Sultan Ghiyath - ad - Din 
Muhammad, liis brother, 498-511 (1104-17), the patron 
of Ibn-al-Balldil, and the prince to wliom he dedicates 
his book. After the overthrow of the Buy ids these Saljuq 
Sultans who ruled in their stead were wont to send their 
Atabegs, originally the Governors of their sons, to govern 
the outlying provinces, and the first of these, in Fa].*s, 
was the Atabeg Rukn-ad-I)awlah Khumartagin, under 
whom the grandfather of Ibn-al-Balkhi, as already stated, 
had served. The next Atabeg was Fakhr-ad-Dfn Chauli 
(or Jauli in the Arab chronicles), wlio was, still living 
when our author wrote.^ This Chauli was famous for his 
many great buildings, and further, he had after mucli 
fighting succeeded in restoring order throughout Fars by 
curbing the power of the Shabankarah and subduing the 
various affiliated Kurdish tribes. 

^ The exact dates of appointment of these two Atahegs, who are 
specifically noticed Iw Hafiz Abru, are not given by onr authorities. 
Ibn-al-Athir, however, states that Chauli died in 510 (lilO), and he 
reports him in Fars as early as the year 493 (1099). This must have been 
the yeiir of, or the year following, his appointment, for Ibrual-Balidu 
mentions iUiumartagm as in Ears in. 492 (109S), and this fn-obably 
was the year of bis death. Ibn-al-Athir names Khumfu-tagin moi’e than 
once ill his chronicle from the years 450 (1058) to 485 (1092), but never 
with tlie title of Rukn-ad-Dawlah. He is called Najm-ad-l)awlah, 
siirnamed At-l^ighrayi, and Ash-Sharabi (the Cupbearer) ; then be is 
referred to under the name of Khumartagin an-Naib (the Lieutenant), who 
was Police Magistrate (Shahnah) of Baghdad in 482 (1089), Further, 
at about the same time there, is mentioned Kliumartagin-at-Tutushi, 
but possibly this is a different person. 
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This iniicli of the general history of tlie fifth century 
(eleventh A.I).) being premised, we come to wliat Ibn-ai- 
Balkhi himself relates, ^vhich is the more vaJiiable as 
being the almost contemporary liistory of tlie author’s 
own time. Tlie last of the Biiyids to exercise any real 
sovereignty in Fars was (he says) Bakalijar or Baka-linjar 
(for the name is given under both forms in tlie B.M. MS. 
of the FCi/rs Ndmah), otlierwise Abu Kalljar or Abu 
KfLlinjar. In regard to the proper spelling of his name, it 
is to be remarked that in the Arab chronicle of Ibn-al- 
Atjnr it is given as Abu Kalijar, while in tlie MS. of the 
Zij-asSanjari in tlie British Museum ^ (likewise in 
Araliic) tlie name is clearly written as Abu Kalfzar. 
On tiie other hand, Hafiz Abril always writes Ba or 
Abu Kal injar, and tliis is the modern spelling (e.g. in 
the FiJrs NdmaU Nd^irl), The original meaning of the 
name is apparently unknown, but from its form it would 
seem to liave been a nickname, Tlie Fdrs Ndruah, 
unfortunately, does not state who was the father of 
Bakalijar. The Persian historians and Ibn-al-Athir, how- 
ever, agree in the statement that he was the son of Sultan- 
ad-Dawlah, son of Baha-ad-Dawlah, and hence the great 
grandson of 'Adud-ad-l)awlah.“ The (rumdak (p. 432) 

^ Or. 5669, corisisting of asbroiiomical and chronological tables, written 
V)y Abu Alansur Sultan San jar (son of Malik Shah), w'ho 

died 552 (1157). The B.M. MS. appears to be a copy of the Autograph, 
and was written in 620 (1223). The folios are loose, and have not yet 
l)een set in order or numbered, but the one giving a table of the Buyid 
dynasty will easily be recognized, for it bears the heading Jaduxdu Mai tiki 
(Vi Batrai/hi mm ad-Dayalamaii hid Iraqi, Abu Kalinjar is the 
spelling in the Gazidah (Gibb, Facsimile, p. 416) and in the Hahlh-as- 
Siydr (Bombay Lithograph, ii, pt. 4, p, 55), both these histories being 
written in Persian. Among pre%dous Buyid princes Samsam-ad-l)awlah 
(son of ‘Adud) liad also borne the name of Abi~i Kalizar, and this spelling 
with the long % in the second syllable is probably the one we should 
adopt.. See also the note by Mr. Amedroz in JRAS., 1911, p. 672. 

“ On the other hand, the.^J'y, which it will be remembered was written 
only a century after the death of Bakalizar (Abu Kalizar). gives a 
different account from that found in these later authorities. It is here 
stated that Abu Kalizai* al-Marzuban, suruarned Tzz-al-Muluk, was the 
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followed hy the IlaMh-as-Siydr (ii, pt. 4, p. 55) gives 
Bakalijar tlie titles of ‘Izz-al-Muluk and 'Iinad-li-Din Allah, 
the latter authority also adding ^he third title of Ilisain- 
ad-Dawlah. Ibn-al-Balkhi, however, makes no mention 
of these honorary names (fol. 906), and gives no dates. 
Our otlier authorities say this prince reigned from 415 
to 440 (1024 to 1048), and at his death he left five 
sons. The eldest, to whom our autlior gives the name 
of Abu Nasr, died soon after his father, being succeeded 
by his brother, called Abu Mansur, whose government 
was thrown into disorder by the meddling of his mother 
Khurasuyah, a political busybody, who in the Zlj is 
referred to under the title of As-Sayyidah — the Lady 
Abu Mansur at first had governed according to the advice 
of his Wazir, called the Sahib 'Adil (he had, served 
Bakalijar, according to the Hahih, in the same capacity), 
a man of mark who, Ibn-al-Balkhi writes, had given 
a fine library to the town of Firuzabad ; but instigated 
by his motlier, Abu Mansur put this Wazir and liis son to 
death, after which confusion became worse confounded 
throughout Fars. Matters finally reached a crisis by the 
revolt of Fadluyah, the Shabankarah chief, who managed 
to get the Lady Khurasuyah into his power, and then 
shutting lier uj) in a waterless hot-bath, sufibcated her. 
Next Abu Mansur was taken prisoner, and brought to the 
Castle of Pahan Diz (near Shiraz), where before long ho 
too met Ids death, and Fars passed to the government of 
Fadluyah, and under the overlordship of the Saljri<|s.’^ 

son of Sultan-ad -Bawlah, and that he left no descendants. It was Ins 
iinfde, Jalrd-ad-Bawlah Abu Tahir Shir Zayd (brother of Sultan -ad - 
Dawlah and son of Baba-ad-Dawlah), who was the father of tlio live last 
Buyid princes. 

^ Of Brikrilijar’s five sons Ibn-ai-Balkhi (fol. 90/>) only gives the names 
of two, Abu Nasr, the eldest, and Malik Abu Mansur, the last of the 
Buyids. The Zlj, however, gives their names as follows. The eldest, 
Abu Nasr of Ihn-al-Balkhf, is presumably the one the Zlj calls Amir- 
al-Umra Abu Shuja‘, and the last Buyid prince is named in the Zlj 
Al-Malik-al- ‘Aziz, Al-Malik-ar-Kahim, Abu Mansiir Khusruh Firuz. The 
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The Gibzidah, however, adds that after the death of this 
Abfi Mansur in 44S (1056) his brother, A] -Malik Abu 'Aii, 
was given, during nearlj^ forty years, nominal rank by 
the Saljfiq Sultairs, being allowed the privileges of the 
Kettledrum and Banner {Tahl ^va-AUtm) until the date 
of his death in 487 (1094) in the reign of Sultan 
Bargiyaruq. 

Ibn-al-Balkhi gives at some length (fols. 87a to 886) the 
history of Fadluyah and his Shabankarah. tribesmen, with 
details of their descent and doings that apparently are not 
to be found in tlie accounts of other historians. The men 
of the Shabankarah tribe (he writes) had originally been 
lierdsinen in Fars, until, with the progressive disorganization 
of theBuyid rule in the latter days, the Kurds had become 
a power in the land. At this time, according to our author, 
the Shabankarali were divided among five tribes, namely, 
the IsmaTli, the Rainani, the Karzuvi, the MasTidi, and the 
ShakanL Of these, the Isnurqli were the noblest in descent, 
but the most important tribe was that of the Kamani (or 
Rahani, as the MS. may be read), of which F’adhlyah ^ was 
chief. He inherited this dignity from his father ‘All 
(ibn al-Hasan ibn Ayyub), and had in early youth, when 
only a neatlierd, taken service under the Sahib ‘Adil, the 
Wazir of the last Pluyid prince, becoming a great warrior, 
and rising to command the army in Fars, The fate of 
this Wazir, and the subsequent imprisonment and death of 
this Buy id judnce and his mother, have been narrated above, 
the outcome of which events being that Fadluyah found 
liimself before long the virtual master of Ihlrs. The 
Saljiiqs, however, liad no^v become the ruling power in the 
Caliphate, and Qavurd, brother of the reigning Sultan 

three remaining sons were Al-Amir Abu-l-Fawaris Kliarslulh, then Ah 
Amii‘ Ahil Damah Rustam, and lastly Al-Amir A])a-hllasan vAli. Hafiz 
Aljru names the last Bujdd Malik-ar-Rahim Abu Nasr, instead of Abti 
Mansur, ixs given by Ibn-ahBal kh l. 

^ Hafiz Abru sometimes writes the name Fadlrin, and this is the 
spelling given in Ibn-al-Athir. 
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Alp Arslan, was sent into Fars to bring tliat province to 
line order. Fadluyah, finding that matters were going 
against him, submitted, presentee^ iiimself at the Court of 
Alp Arslan, and was thereupon re-established as deputy- 
governor of the province. He, however, had not j-et 
learnt wisdom, for once more seeking to be independent, 
he revolted. The celebrated Nizam-ai-Mnik, the Wazir of 
Alp Arslan, thereupon besieged liim, taking him prisoner 
in the Castle of Diz Khurshah, where he liad sought refuge. 
From here he was sent to the castle of Istal^^r, but 
managing in time to corrupt his guards, got this strong- 
liold into his own hands. Sultan Alp Arslan on this lost 
patience, Fadluyah was hunted down and caught, and to 
avoid further trouble, after being put to death, his skin 
was stutFed with straw as a manifest warning to his 
neighbours.^ Fars, after the death of Fadluyah, was put 
under the rule of the Atabeg Rukn-ad-Dawlah Khumar- 
tagin, the patron of our author’s grandfather, as already 
narrated, but Ibn-ahBall^i adds that in his day some of 
the Ramtoi still were to be found living under a chief 
called Ibrahim ibn Razinto, also under a certain Mahamat, 
son of Abu Nasr ibn Malak, whose name was Shay ban. 

According to Ibn-al-Ball^i, the noble tribe of the 
Ismalli Shabankarah were descended from Minucliahr, 
grandson of tlie celebrated Farid Cm, an ancient and 
m^dhical king of Persia, and the chiefs of the Isnuvili 
had aforetime been Ispahbads, or sub-kings, under the 
Sassanians. After the Arab con<[uest their tribe was 
settled in the Dasht Urd meadowlands, and in tliis 
neiglibourhood remained, till the coming into those parts 
of Sultto MasTid, son of Mahmud of Ghaznah, some time 
between 421 and 432 (1030 and 1040). His general 
Xash Farra^,- finding the Isnnkili tribe in posses.sion of 

^ See also Ibii-al-Athlr, x, 48. These events apparently took place in 
the year 464 {1071). 

“ Tilsh Farrash is probably the true reading of the name ; see Ibn-al- 
Atlnr, ix, 207, i289. 
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Isfahan, expelled them, causing them to migrate soutli to 
tlie lands round Kamah and Faruq. The Bindds having 
reason to object to their presence liere, the^" next wandered 
westward and ultimately settled round Darabjird, wljere, 
in the times of Bakalijar, they were ruled by two brotliers, 
Muhammad and Namrad, the sons of Yahya. The 
descendants of these two brothers, of course, quarrelled 
as to who should be chief of the tribe. Muhammad had 
left two sons, Baj^an cand Salk, tlie latter again leaving 
a son called Hasuyah, while Namrad had a son called 
Mama, wlio became the father of Ibrahim ibn Mama. The 
first chief of the clan had been Muhammad, the elder 
brother of Namrad ; and he, our author states, in sign of 
his rank “ was wont to strike (the Kettledrum) five times, 
the same becoming a custom among these people almost 
down to the present time, but which has now been 
forbidden by the Atabeg Chauli ” (successor in Fars of the 
Atabeg Kburnartagln). On the death of this Muhammad 
the elder son Bayan succeeded, but was put to death by 
his uncle Nami*ad, who seized on the chiefship of the 
tribe, establishing himself in Darabjird. Salk, Bayan’s 
younger brother, thereupon called in the aid of Fadluyah, 
at tliis time ruling supreme throughout Fars, as described 
above. Fadluyah re-established Salk in the clnefship, 
routed (and presumably killed) Namrad, and at the date 
when our author wrote, Ilasiiyah, son of Salk, was cliief 
in his father’s room, governing the towns of Ij, Fustajan, 
Istahbanat, and Darakrin, with other places of the 
Darabjird district. But, as Ibn-al-Balkhi adds, between 
the cousins there could be no peace, Salk ibn Muhammad, 
and his son Hasuyah after him, living in perpetual war 
with Mama ibn Namrad and his son Ibrahim ibn ]\Iama, 
and this state of things still obtained at the time wlien 
our author wrote. 

The three remaining Shabankarah tribes were of less 
importance. The chief of the Karzuvi clan was a certain 
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Abu SiVd, who is mentioned more tlian once in the 
geographical part of the work. Abu Sa'd was the son 
of a certain Muhammad ibn Man^a ; lie took service under 
Fadluyah, and in the disorders of the last Buyid days 
obtained possession of Kazirun with its districts. All this 
country he held till the arrival of the Atabeg Cliauli in 
Fai'S, wlio before long dispossessed him of Kazirun. Abu 
Sakl, when our author wrote, was apparently already 
dead, having left a son named, after his earl}?' patron, 
Fadluyali (ibn Abu Sa'd), now become chief of the remnant 
of the Karzuvi clan. 

Of the Mas'udi tribe, the chief had been a certain 
Amiruwayh, who, making himself powerful in the time of 
Fadliiyah, was put in possession of the castle of Saharah, 
near Firuzabad, together with some neighbouring fiefs. 
The Atabeg Khumartagin. coming to Fars, allowed him 
to hold all these under the Saljuq overlordsliip, and then 
Amiruwayh got into his possession the city of Firuzabad. 
Next the MasTidi, now become a powerful tribe, seized 
most of the district of Shapur Khxlrah, round Kazirun, 
in addition to the lands of Flriizribad. Tiie rise to power 
of Abu SaVl, the chief of tlie ivarzuvi clan, however, 
proved the ruin of Amiruwayh and his people : fighting 
took place, and the town of Kazirun, held ])y Amiruwayh, 
having been taken by storm, Abu Sa'd fortliwith put tliat 
chief to death. Amiruwayh left a son, Vhjdxtasf by name, 
and after Abu Sa'd had himself come to his end, and 
when the Atabeg Chtali Ixad Fars firmly under rule, lie 
confirmed Vi.^tasf, wlio was related to Hasuyah of the 
Isrnafili clan on the mothers side, in possession of 
Firuzabad, where he governed till his deatli. When our 
author wrote, the Mas‘udi ^vere ruled by a certain Siyah, 
Mil, descended from this Vishtasf. In the geograpliical 
part of the work he is stated to have field the castle 
of Bu^kanat, and tlieie were also of this family tlie two 
sons of a certain Abu-i-Habah, who still field rank in our 
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Rutlior’s time. The last clan of the Shahankarali to be 
mentioned is that of the Shakanh wlio lived in the 
mountain-lands of tlie qpast or liot region. The^y were 
for tlui most part robbers and higlnvayuieri, Ibn-al-Balklu 
states, but had been brought to order in i^ecent times by 
the Atabeg Chauli, 

Our autlior next speaks of the Kurd tribes, who in Fars 
were divided among the Five Ramms (clans) ^ named the 
Jiliiyah (or Jilawayh), the Ramm-adh-Dhiwan, the Lawa- 
lijan, the Kariyan, and the Baziiyan, and these five clans 
had oeeiipied, he saj^s, originally one Iiundred thousand 
Jawmahs, villages or households. In the days of the 
Sassanians, according to Ibn~al-Balldii, the Kurdish troops 
of tlie Great King liad been tlie flower of the Persian 
armies ; lienee, at the time of the Moslem conquest, of the 
ICurd warriors all, save one man only, had fallen in the 
numerous battles against the Arab invaders. The one 
survivor, 'Alak by name, had subsequently become a 
Moslem, and some of his descendants were j^et living 
when our author wrote. He adds tijat tlie Kurds settled 
in Fars in his day were of a tribe tliat had been brought 
down there by 'Adud-ad-Dawlah the Buyid from the 
neiglibourhood of Isfahan. 

Ibii-al-Balkhi closes this section of liis book (fols. 886- 
896) with, a sliort discussion as to how the Persians, who 
are a refractory folk, may best be go\’^erned, whether by 
force or by clemency., In regard to the Sliabankarah 
more especially, he remarks tliat you will certainly be 

^ In tlie B-AI. MS. the ■word is clearly written, and with the vowel 
mai’ked. Bttni or Jiamm. Possibly, but liy no means certainly, in error 
the ]\ISS. give it at times with initial s, written Zamm, See De Goeje 
in Glossary to EGA, iv, p. 250, Jawmah, otherwise Xlawmah (the 
word is now pronounced Humah), means “a village'’, also ^‘the chief 
town of a district ” ; but it must here stand for ‘‘a household The 
above list of the Ramms Ibn-al-Ball^i has copied verbatim from IsUikhrl 
()>p. 98 and 99). For Ram-adh-Bhiwan our M>S. may read Az-Zabwan ; 
Yaqiit has Az-Zizan,- and Muqaddasi Az-Ziraz. For other variants see 
the notes to IstaWiri, pp. 98, 99. 
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respected by anj^ one of these turbulent tribesmen if by 
force you take his turban and then restore it, and this 
nuicli more than if in the first instance you had generously 
gi\'en liim a new turban of your own as a present, for 
doing which indeed he would only desj^ise j'^ou. 

Immediately following after the very meagre notice of 
the Moslem conquest of Persia Ibn-al-Ball^i has inserted 
a sliort account of the family of the Chief Justice of Fars 
(fols. 62a~635) ; a summary of these paragraphs will be 
of use, before passing to the translation of the Geograpliical 
Section of his work, where an allusion to the family of 
the Shiraz judge occurs. As is patent throughout his 
work, our autlior was an orthodox Sunni, and he held 
in horror tlie Shi'ah tendencies of the Buyids, whose 
heterodox beliefs (he further avers) had alwaj^s when 
possible been combated by the Qadis of Sldi'^^2. These 
judges were of a family come down in direct descent 
from Abu Burdaii of the Arab tribe of Fazarah,d and 
during the reign of the Caliph Radi, that is to say 
between 322 and 329 (934-40), the grandson of the 
grandson of this Abu Burdah, by name Abu JMuhammad 
'Abd- Allah, was promoted from being Judge in Baghdad 
to be QMi-al-Qudat, or Chief Justice of Fars, his juris- 
diction being afterwards extended to include the outlying 
provinces of Kirmto and ‘Oman, with the city of Tiz in 
Makran. Ibn-al-Ball^i adds that the Qadi Abu Muhammad, 
who had composed no less than eighteen works on juris- 
prudence, “ had every care to order well, wit!) good intent, 
both tlie (orthodox) Faith and the (Sunni) Tradition, thus 
firmly laying the foundations in the matter of the Law.'' 
‘Adud-ad-Dawlah, the Buyid prince of that day, in spite 
of his own strong inclination towards the Shi‘ah doctrines, 
had honoured the Qadi with his trust and esteem, foi', 

^ He is usually known as Abu Burdab son of Abu AIusa-al-Ash^ari ; 
and he was Qadi of Kufah, and died in 103 {721}. His father was a well- 
known Companion of the Brophet, and had been Governor of Basrah. 
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putting him to the proof, he had ever found Iiim to be 
incorruptible. This Abii Muhammad left five sons: Abu 
Xasr, the youngest, succ^ded him in the judges! lip, of 
whom later ; next Abu Dharr and Abu Zuhayr, who 
settled down as Dihqans, or provincial nobles, in Kirman ; 
Abu Tahir, wlio acted as his father’s deputy in the Kirman 
judgeship, and was called to the Sublime Court (Dargdh-i- 
A‘ld, Baghdad presumably) for consultations on the affairs 
of that province: and lastly Abu-1 -Hasan, who, after 
having been associated with his younger brother (Abu 
Nasr) in the Fars judgeship, was sent for by Sultan 
Mahmud, some time between 388 and 421 (998 and 1030), 
who appointed liim Qadi at Ghaznah, and his descendants 
still held the office of judge there at the time when 
Ibn-al-Balklii wrote. Abu Nasr, the youngest of the 
Qadi Abu Muhammad’s five sons, as already said succeeded 
him as Judge of Fars. He was a man of great learning 
and influence throughout the province, liis power coming 
to be increased upon his marriage with the onlj^ 
daughter of the Mirdasi chief, a family of local nobility. 
His son was named 'Abd- Allah, and wlien in due course 
lie succeeded to the office of Chief Justice lie became also, 
in his mother’s right, the hereditary chief noble of the 
Fars district. This power, judicial and tribal, Ibn-al-Balkhi 
adds, had afterwards passed to both his son and grandson, 
whose names our author does not specify, and the grandson 
was Judge of Shiraz when our author wrote. The Judge 
'Abd-Allah had flourished in the reign of Bakirlijar, the 
penultimate Buy id prince, whose heterodox Shi'ali pro- 
clivities the ortliodox 'Abd-Allah had always valiantly 
striven to combat ; and further, to his exceeding honour, 
a brother of the Qadi "Abd-Allah had through scruples of 
conscience alwaj-s refused to be made judge in Isfahan. 
But, as our author writes, in the days of Bakalijar, the 
sect of tlie Seven Imams had become very rampant,” and 
to the grief of Qadi Abd-Allah the Buyid prince now 
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appeared to be paying great attention to the preacliing of 
a certain Shi'ah missioiier named Abu Nasr ibn ‘Aiuran, 
\Yhom the people also were begiinning to look upon as a 
prophet. The pious zeal of tlie judge becoming inflamed 
by the disastrous influence which, the missioner was getting 
to exercise over Bakalijar, with mucli astuteness demanded 
a private audience, and succeeded in persuading the Buy id 
prince that the missioner, having succeeded in corrupting 
the fidelity of the troops, was now inciting them to revolt 
against the Government. Bakalijar thereupon, witliout 
pausing to inquire, ordered out a hundred men of his 
Persian horse-guards and a hundred of his Turk pages, 
putting them under the orders of a trustworthy person 
supplied by tlie QMi 'Abd-Allah. This officer managed 
matters promptly and cleverly. The missioner was seized 
and carried many days on horseback witlioiit rest or 
delay, being at length set free on the further side of the 
Euiflirates, where a decree was forth witli published that it 
were lawful to slay him if he repassed that stream eastward. 

With this anecdote our author concludes liis notice of 
the Chief Justices, and next comes tlie description of the 
province of Fars (fols. 636--8G&), wliich will be found 
translated in the pages which follow. For a general 
description of the province and its towns, I may refer the 
reader to the chapter on Fars in 21ie Lands of the Easteini 
Caliphate, References to the earlier Arab geographers 
are to the texts printed in the volumes of the Bihlloieea 
Geographorum Aixchicorum (BGA.) of De Goeje. . For tlie 
present condition of the province I have consulted the 
(modern) Fdr$ Ndmah Ndsvrl (referred to as FNN.), 
written by Haji Mirza Hasan Tabib of Shiraz (folio 
lithograph, Tihran, A.H. 1313, A.i). 1895), of which the 
great map, in Persian, on the scale of about ten miles to 
the inch, gives us the position of every village and stream 
throughout the province. This work has enabled me to 
identify many names written defectively in the manuscript, 
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and also to verify the fact in x^egard to the names whicli, 
in the lapse of eight centuries *since Ibn-ai-Balkhi wrote, 
have disappeared leaving no traced And it inay be remarked 
that in many cases the name of an ancient town, or village, 
that has disappeared, is preserved in the modern district, 
and sometimes vice vei'sa. 

THE PEOVmCE OF FARS 

Section giving the description of Fdrs , — This land, 
after the coming of Islam, became the first camping- 
ground of the Arab armies, bat in the days of the old 
Persian kings Fars was the centre of their government 
and the original seat of their power. For at that time 
all the countries from the banks of the Oxus to the 
borders of the Euphrates went by the name of the Land 
of the Persians ; all hei^e were the cities of the Persians, 
and all the world paid them taxes and tribute. When, 
however, Islam arose and Fars came to be conquered, 
this province became the camping-ground of [one of the 
armies of] Traq, for no sooner had the Moslems come hither 
than they took up their quarters permanently in the land, 
on the one part the troops from Ivufah, on the other those 
from Basrah, and from this base they went forth to the 
conquest of all lands and to subjugate the [eastern] world. 
Afterwards they gave the names of these two townships, 
whence originally the armies of Islam had been recruited, 
to the conquered provinces. Now, the army from Klifali 
had taken possession of Quhistan and Jibal, [with all the 
country from] Isfahan to Ray and Damghan [going north] 
to Tabaristan; these provinces, therefore, were given the 
name of Mah Kufah, and in the [registers of] taxes this 
name still occurs. The ainny from Basrah, on the other 

^ This map, which is difficult to procure, I have liad on loan from 
Mr. A. G. Ellis, to whom I am also indebted for having in the first 
instance brought the Fdrs jSfdTmh-i-Fdsirf to my notice. 
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hand, Iiad conquered Balirayn and ^'Oinan, witli Tiz in 
Makran, also Kirman, Fars, and Khuzistan, with the 
adjacent lands and the Arab^ districts that lie on tlie 
frontier ; and so all this region came to he kjiown as 
Mah Basrah, and in the registers this name too occurs. 
Fars, tlierefore, is one of the Basrah cainping-oTOunds, 
for it was conquered by tlie army from Basra! i, and it 
came to be called Mah-al-Basralq and tlie name is so 
written, in tlie registers. 

The extent of Fars, wdth its districts, is 150 leagues 
in length by 150 leagues in breadth. In regard to the 
positions of the angles [of its frontier line], these, a.s 
shown in the figure on the margin of the manuscript^ 
lie at the four cardinal points, east, west, nortli, and 
south, and not at the corners [to the N.E., N.W., S.E., 
and S.W.]. Tims, the shape of the province is a square 
[or lozenge], of which the angles are to the four 
main points of the compass, while the four sides lie 
cross- wise facing the intervening compass-points, all of 
which will be clearly understood if the accompanying 
figure drawn [on the margin of the manuscript], and 
which represents the outline of the province, be carefully 
considered. The frontier lands at these four angles of 
Fars are as follows : To the north the [province here] 
adjoins Isfahto, the frontier bet^veen Isfahan and Fars 
being at Yazdikhwast, and then come Yazd, Abar- 
quyah, and [on the other side] Sumayram. The eastern 
angle of Fars is towards Kirman, in the direction of 
Sirjan, the frontier being at Rtidan. This place Rudan 
was originally in the Fars province, but in the reign of 
the late Sultan Alp Arslto, When the frontier came to 
be re-established between Fars and Kirman, at the time 
that Qavurd [his brother was made governor of Fars], 
Rudan was then counted as of Kirman. The angle to 
the south lies on the seashore at the frontier of Kirman, 
^ This figure of a lozenge is wanting in both manuscripts. 
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and the districts of Huzu are at this place ; and next 
comes the SJf [or Coast District] lying along the sea. 
The western angle of Fars is towards KIruzistan, in the 
direction of the Sea of ‘Oman, the frontier being near 
Arrajan [which should of right be counted] as of the 
province of Fars. However, at the time wlien [the Bujnd 
prince] Bakalijar^ was driven from his kingdom, the 
governor of that district was a certain Wazir, Abu-l-‘Ala 
by name, and he, making common cause with Hazar Asp ^ 
[the chief of that frontier], delivered over Arrajan into his 
hands. Hence it has come about tluit since the time when 
Khuzistan [about 443 (1051)] on the hrst establishment 
of the present [Saljuq] dynasty, was placed under the 
governorship of Hazar Asp, Arrajan lias been included in 
the Khu 2 Jistan province. 

Description of the Kurahs [Distriets] of Fars . — The 
province of Fars contains five [Districts or] Kurahs, and 
each Kurah is called after the name of the king who 
first established it; these districts therefore stand thus; 
the Istaklir Kurah, that of Darabjird, that of Arda^ir 
Khurah,^ of Shapur I^urah, and of Qubad Khurah ; and 
eacli one of these five Kurahs contains various cities and 
sub-districts, as will be fully detailed in what follows. 

The Ista khr District 

The name of this district is from [the capital, Persepolis] 
Istakbr, which same was the first city to be built in Fars, 
and it was founded by [the mythical king] Kayumarth.. 
The Kurah extends over a total area of 50 leagues in the 

^ In tVie manuscript, as already said, spelt thus and alternatively 
Bakalinjar. See Introduction, p. 7. 

^ Hazar Asp ibii Bankir ibn ‘lyad Taj-al-Mulk (Ibn-al-Athir, 

^ Always wu’itten in the MS. Tpiw'ak, the Arabic form being Ipiiirrali^ 
meaning “the Glory ” of Arda^ir, Shapur, and Qubad. As a matter of 
fact only these three last Kurahs bear the names of kings. The five 
Kurahs are those given by I^takhrl (p. 97) except that he calls Qubad 
Khurrah the Kurah of ilrrajan. 
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breadth by 50 in length. Its frontiers in the length are 
at Yazd [on tlie east] and at Hazar Dirakht [^'the 
Thousand Trees,” on tiie \Test],^gind in tlie breadth extend 
from Qrihistan - to Nayriz. The chief cities of the Kurah 
are the following. 

Yivzcl, — This city, with its dependent towns Maybud, 
Nayin, Kathah [Old Yazd], and Fahraj, with some others, 
belono’s to Fars, and it lies on the frontier of tlie Istakhr 
Kurah. Yazd has its water from underground channels 
\karlz\ ; its climate is temperate, but by reason that the 
city stands on the border of the [Great] Desert, it is at 
times hot. Fruits of all kinds grow well, and pome- 
granates are in greater abundance here than anywhere 
else, those of Maybud being the best in quality. In Fahraj 
the water-melons are excellent, sweet, and so large that 
two of them are a load for any beast.^ In the districts 
round silk is produced, for the mulberry-tree here is 
abundant. Further, they manufacture excellent cloths in 
brocade, also of the kind named farakh,^ and the 

like, for in [Yazd] they rear goats only, no sheep, and the 
hair from these is very strong. The people [of Yazd] are 
all of the Sunni sect, orthodox, pious, and strict [in 
religious obsers^ance]. The coin in use here is known as 

^ The MSS. have, probably in error, Haziir va Dirakht, Thousand 
and a Tree.” The place named is possibly connected with Hazar, chief 
town of the Hazar District, with a mosque [minbar) mentioned by 
IstaWiri, p. 102 (also p. T2.% 1. 1, where Ilardt in the text is in error for 
Hazar), and IH. 182, 194. Miiqaddasi (p. 458) writes the name Aziiv 
Sabur, in Qudainah (p. 196) it is given as .Na\^ Sabur. The present 
village of Hazar lies 2h leagues south-east of Bay(la (FJsTN, 185), which 
agrees with the Itineraries (Isb; 132, IH. 201, Muq. 458), wdiere it is 
placed half-waj' between May in and Shiraz. 

- The village near Isfidan, see next page. 

^ Tlie MS. here has a hole in the paper : text completed from flatiz 
Ahru (India Office MS„ fob 76a, B.M. 86a). 

Mu.^fd is mentioned in Muqaddasi (p. 323) as the name of a stuff 
made in Nishapur. De Goeje (Glossary^ BGA. iv, 355) explains that the 
name came from the instrument {;nviL%t) used in its manufacture. "What 
the fcti'ciM stuff was is uncertain ; possibly we should read farajJ^ given 
in the dictionaries as the name of a garment worn by >%a}ffihs. 
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the Amiri gold piece, and three of these dinars go to the 
red dinard 

Greater and Lesser Urd , — A meadow-land, 30 leagues 
in length by 3 in breadth. In this meadow-land there are 
districts that are full of villages with hefs paying the state 
and the land taxes.‘^ The chief town of those districts is 
Bajjah.^ Tlie climate here is extremely cold, hence there 
are neither trees nor gardens. Both in the plain and in 
the hills around are many springs. In this district also 
is a village [called Ku^k~i-Zard% of the state-domains, 
and this is the frontier village of the district. All these 
places are most j^opulous, and to this district also belong 
the villages of Dih Gawz, Abadah, and Shuristan,*'' 

Kiirad and Kalldr,^ — Ktirad is a small town, Kallar 
a large village ; and a wide district lies round them, 
producing corn crops, for the climate liere is very cold. 
There are running streams, and the source of the River 
Kur is in this district. It is most populous. 

Isflddn and QuJtistdnd — Both these places are much 

^ Namely, the “Abbasid dinar’* of the Caliphate, worth about half 
a sovereign, 

" 31 nfkl wa Idiarcijl. 

^ The name Urd is no longer known. Bajjah, the chief town (or 
JawMah), is possibly Bazbachah, leagues north of Aspas (FNN. 220, 
1st. 103, Miiq. 424). The word Jawmah, already referred to (p. 13), often 
written in the MSS., whether in error or not, naunnah, is used in 
Tbn-al-Balkhi for “the chief town” of a district. In. modern Persian 
humah is the district round a town, e.g. the Mmiali of Shiraz (FNN. 190). 

AbS. blank restored conjeeturally from Hamd- Allah AJustawfi. 

^ l>ih Cawz is modern Dih Girdu, “ Nut Village ” (FNN. 220). This 
Abadah is now known as “of Iqlid ”, to distinguish it from the village 
of the same name near Lake Bakhtigan (FNN. 1G8). Shuristrin is modern 
^ifilgistan (FNN. 108), which Istaldirl (p. 103) gives as Sarvistan, 
“ Cypress Village.” 

^ Kurad, according to the Itineraries, lay 5 leagues north of Kallar. 
Neither place now exists. 

Isfidan, which is not mentioned by the Aral> geographers, is probably 
the modern Isfadran (FNN. 221). Quhistan, which generally means 
“a mountain district” or “the hill country”, is here the name of 
a village, probably near Isfadran, but no longer to be found on the map. 
It is given alcove as on the western frontier. 
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like Kiirad. The climate here is extremely cold ; and in 
the neighbourhood there is a cavern in the monntain that 
can be used as a place of refuge^ 

Yazdikhiiust, — This place, with Dili Gawz, Shuristan, 
Abadah [above mentioned], and other villages of these 
parts are all of the cold district, growing corn but no fruit. 
There are running streams and springs here, but at 
Shuristan [''the Salt Village ”] the water is brackish. 

'^lahraz and [Botli these are] small towns, 

having many districts round them, of which they are the 
chief places. The climate here is cold but temperate ; 
there are running streams and springs, and fruit of all 
kinds is grown plentifully. The district is populous, and 
in the chief town there is a mosque for the Friday 
prayers.^ 

Kliahrak and QdU. — Khabrak is a large village and 
Qali .a meadow-land, some [5 or 6] leagues in length. 
The climate here is cold but liealthy ; also there are Iniuting- 
grounds. Their water is from the river [Piirval)], wliicli 
is very wholesome. The district is populous, and near by 
is the village of Khuvar, the climate and water of wliiclx 

^ There is some confusion ahoufc these two places and the next two 
mentioned. I^iabraz appears to be modern KhabrTz, lying 3 leagues 
south-west of Arsinjan (FiSTlSr. 173). No village of Sarvat now (exists, 
and the name is given bj- Istakhri (p. 103, also IH. 182) as Sarvab, and 
in the present MS. it is often written so that it might be read i^urvab, 
the name of the river. Sarvat, however, is given l^elow as near Kamah, 
modem Kamin, hence it probably stood to the southward of modern 
Kaiilak, The district round this, along the eastern l)ank of the Pnrvab 
River, w’as apparently the meadow land of Qali, a name that has dis- 
appeared from the map. This also is the case with Khabrak, but Khuvar 
near which it stood exists, as QaPah KKar (1 league to tlie south-east of 
Arsinjan), and Khabrak, given later in the MS. under the form Khafrak, 
must have been one of the chief villages of the Khafrak Distiicts, Upper 
and Lower, wdiich are well knowm (FNN. 174, 300). The moscpie for 
the Friday prayers so frequently mentioned [literally “congregational 
mosque and pulpit'"; jd-mi^ wa mhihar] is a phrase taken from Istakhri 
and other earlier Arab geographers who give long lists of towms with 
or without a oninhar or “pulpit”, to indicate their approximate 
importance and size. 

^ Added from Hafiz Abru, and see the previous note. 
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are as aforesaid, and here too there is a castle called 
Qahah Khnvar. 

May in . — A small town in the hill country, Ijnng at the 
foot of a pass, at a point where many roads meet. Tlie 
climate is cold, and the water from running streams 
excellent. They have corn and fruit, hut iu no great 
quantities. Most of the people here are thieves and robbers. 

Abarqayali . — -Abarquyah is a small town, with a broad 
district round it, having a temperate climate, some wl nit 
cooler than that of Yazd. Its water is from running 
streams partly, and in part from underground channels. 
Tliere are corn-lands, and much fruit is grown. It is 
a pleasant place, with an invigorating climate, but other 
crops [beyond those above mentioned] do not grow here. 
The town is populous, and there is a mosque for the 
Friday prayers. 

Iqlid . — A small town, with a fortress ; also a mosque 
for tlje Fridaj?- prayers. The climate is cool, for it lies in 
the cold country, and is both temperate and invigorating. 
The water is good, being from running streams. Fruits 
of all kinds are cultivated here, and tliere are corn -lands, 
but no other crops are grown. The place is very populous.^ 

Sarmaq and Arjuvidn . — [Both are] small towns, with 
tlieir districts, that resemble in every way Iqlid. They 
also grow here apricots ; the equal thereof for excellence 
and sweetness will not be found anywhere else in all the 
world, and the dried apricots from this place are exported 
to other lands. The district is very populous, 

lifin Greater and Lesser.^— These are meadow-lands, 

^ Muyin, Abarqfiyah, now called Abarquh, and Iqlid are all well-known 
places ; so too Sunnaq and Arjuman, now written Surmaqand Arguman 
(FISTN. 109, 171, 291). In the text of Istaldu-i (p. 101} Arjuman is wrongly 
given as Arkhuman or Ur^uman (variant here right). Our Paris MS. 
gives Urjan or Uzjan, in error, which must not be mistaken for Uzjan of 
Yfiqut, i, 197. 

- Run District is no longer found on the map, but its position north of 
Mayin is eonfirined Ijy the Itinerary. It is not the modern Rivin (spelt 
the same) of FNN. 272, which lay in Kuh Giluyah. 
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16 ‘leao-ues in length by 2 in width. Tliere are many 
districts among these meadows, where are hefs and crown 
lands ^ ; and the cliief town dies among gardens. Tlie 
climate is cold, their water is from springs, and they have 
hardly any fruit, nothing being grown except corn. You 
go from here to the pass above May in, a fea,rfiil road, by 
reason of the footpads, who infest all the villages of that 
district. 

KamflrMr — A district lying on the banks of [the River 
Kur]. There is here a great forest of oak-trees, with 
medlars and willows. Lions are met with in great 
numbers, veiy fierce and bold, and in no other place [in 
Fars] are they so numerous. Tile climate is cold, but 
temperate, and tliey get theii’ water from the river [Kur], 
which is excellent and digestible. The chief town of the 
district is [Tir Mayijan],^ but most of its villages are now 
in ruin. 

Kamah, Fdruq, and LaMrd.^ — [Three] small towns, 
with many villages and their districts. The climate 
here is cold but temperate. There are many fine 
running streams, and much fruit of all kinds is grown. 
Hunting-grounds abound near by. All the district is 
populous, and in the chief towni is a mosque for the 
Friday pra^^'ers. 

Sdluih and HardhP — Two small towns ; the climate 
here is temperate, but running streams are scarce. In 
Sahah they get iron, and of the steel make swords and 
other blades, which [after the name of the town] are 

^ IqtfVT wa mnlkl. 

- FN.N. 256. The cliief town of the district, now, is called Pahingai*!. 

^ Blank : see Itinerary. IstaWiri does not mention its chief town. 

Kamah town is probably the present Kalllak, the capital of tlie 
Kamin District : Fariiq exists, in the Upper Klnifrak District ; bnt 
Lasira, or Basira (as the name is spelt later), is no longer to be found 
on the map (FNIST. 260, 300). 

^ Stihah is modern Chahak, as further shown by the name of the 
Chahaki swords. Harat, as the name is written in the Arab geographers, 
also exists (FNIST. 181, SOI). 
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called Chaliaki. Both these towns are populous, each 
having' a mosque for the Friday prayers. 

Bavvdn and MamKtst } — Bavvan is a small town, with 

^ 'ij 

a mosque for Friday prayers ; and Marvast is like it. 
Tiiere are fruit orchards, so extensive that their trees 
make a forest. These two towns lie near the districts of 
Kirman. The climate is temperate, and there are running 
streams ; also, both places are very populous. 

Ahnij } — A large village lying at the foot of a hill. 
This hill is tlieir sure refuge, and tliey have dug their 
houses, [building them] one above another in its flank. 
An abundant stream flows down from its summit, and 
the water for the wliole district is taken from this. 

IstakliT ^ and MawdaM , — Istakbr in the days of tlie 
ancient Persian kings was their capital. It was, in fact, 
first founded by KayumarUi, and after him each king on 
his accession added something to the city, more especially 
TahmuraUi, wlio built liere man}?- palaces. When Jamshid 
came to be king of [Persia and] the whole world, he 
made Istal^ir such an enormous city that its limits 
extended from Hafrak or Khafrak [on . the east] to the 
further parts of Eamjird [on the west], its area measui'ing 
4 leagues in length by 10 in breadth. Within the 
circuit of the city there were three castles, one Qakah 

^ Bawrin (not to be confused with tiie valley of Bavvan. mentioned 
below) was the clvief town of the district still known as the Bavvanat. 
Of this the capital now is Surij’-an, but Bavvan town is more probably 
to be identilied v1th niodeni Muzayjan, which in the Arab geographers 
is spelt Murayzija.n (FNN. 181, 1st. 101, Muq. 4*24). Tlie ionni of 
Marvast must not be confounded with the Marvdasht district, as is too 
often the ease in the MSS. The town exists (FNN. 301) ; and it is 
probably the place mentioned by IsUxkhri (p. 102), wliere for Maru.sf 
in the text we should read the variant Marust or AJarvast given in the 
note. (In BOA. iv, 390, the emendation that this should be read 
Marvda^t is certainly in error.) Neither Alarvdasht district nor 
Alarvast town is mentioned by any of the other Aral) geographers. 

- Abraj is now the name of the district of which the chief town is 
Dashtak ‘(FNN. 170). 

Fersepoiis (FNN. 293). , , 
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Istaldir, the second Qahah Shikastah [tlie Broken Castle], 
and the third Qahah Shakanvan. These Avere known as 
the Three Doinesd Next he built a palace at the foot 
of tlie liill, the equal of which was not to be found in 
the whole world ; and the description thereof is after 
this wise. At the foot of the hill [north of Istakhr] 
Jarasliid laid out a platform of solid stone that was black 
in colour, the platform being four-sided, one side against 
the hill foot and the other three sides towards tlie plain, 
and the height of the platform was on all sides 30 ells. 
In the fore-face thereof he built two stairways, so easy 
of ascent that horsemen could ride up witliout difficulty. 
Then upon the platform he erected columns of solid blocks 
in white stone, so finely worked that even in wood it 
might be impossible to make the like by turner’s art 
or by carving ; and these columns were very tall. Some 
were after one pattern, while others were differently 
carved ; and among tlie rest there were two pillars in 
particular wliich stood before the threshold [of tlie palace], 
these being S(juare in shape, and formed of a white stone 
that resembled marble. Nowhere else in all tlie province 
of Fars is any stone like this found, and no one knows 
whence these blocks were brought. This stone is 
[a stiptic] for wounds, Iience they break off pieces thereof, 
and wh.en any one has received a hurt they file some 
piece of the stone down, and laying [the powder] on the 
wound it forthwith is staunched. The wonder is how- 
ever these great stones were set up here, for each pillar 
measures more tlian 30 ells round and about, being also 
more than 40 ells in height ; and each is built up of 
only two or [at most] three blocks. Further, there is 

^ Sih Gunhaddn . — Afc fol. 156 of the MS, the author writes that iii tlie 
castle of Istakhr Jara.^id kept his treasury [lchazd}i(.tlt\ iu the castle 
of Shikastah his storehouse {farra^-Miinah^, and. iu the castle of 
Shakanvan lie established, his axunoury [zm'vddd^ulnali']. This last 
nanxe is sometimes written Shankavan. 
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to be seen liere the figure of [the steed] Buraqd and 
the figure is after this fashion : tlie face is as the face 
of a man with a beard and curly hair, witli a crown set 
on the liead, but the body, with the fore and hind legs, 
are those of a bull, and the tail is a bulFs tail. Now 
all these columns had borne originally upper stories erected 
on their summits, but of these buildings no trace now 
remains. Round and about lie mounds of clay, and the 
people going up tliere dig out this clay and wash it ; and 
they find in among the claj^ Indian tutty,“ which, same is 
.a medicament for tlie eyes ; but no one knows how this 
])as liere come to be mixed up with the cla}^ In Ista kh r 
everywhere and about may be seen the sculptured portrait 
•of Jamshid, [and he is represented] as a powerful man 
with a w^'cll -grown beard, a handsome face, and curly 
hair. In many places his likeness has been so set that 
he faces [south to] the sun. In one hand he liolds a staff* 
and in tlie other a censer, in which incense is burning, 
and he is worshipping the sun. In otlier places he is 
represented with his left liand grasping the neck of 
a lion, or else seizing a wild ass by the head, or again 
he is taking a unicorn [or rhinoceros] by the horn, while 
in his right hand he liolds a hunting-knife, which, he 
lias plunged into tlie belly of the lion or unicorn aforesaid. 
In tlie hill [above Istakhr] they have made a hot- bath, 
cutting tanks in the solid rock ; and the water whicli 
flows into these tanks from the sides and the ceilings 
is from a natural hot spring, which goes to prove that 
the source of the water lies in a sulphur-bed. On the 
hill -summit [beyond Istakhr] are many great Da kh mahs,^ 
to wliicli the people have given the name of the Prison 
of tlie Wind. 

^ On which the Pro{>het Muhammad made his Night Journey to Heaven. 
See Quran, oh. xvii, where, however, the name of thesteed is not mentioned, 

- Tutty, whicli is crude zinc oxide, is found in many ]iarts of Persia. 

’’ So-called Towers of Silence, where the dead were exposed by the 
Huehres. 
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The Marvclasht District ^ in part was built over by the 
liouses o£ the city [of Istakbr], but the greater portion 
was occupied by the gardens of Jamshid’s palaces. The 
River Purvab is the celebrated stream that flows past 
Istaldir and through tlie Marvda^t district ; its waters 
are wholesome to drink. The climate of Istal^r is cold 
but temperate, and resembles that of Isfahan. In the 
early days of Islam when Istakhr was first conquered 
[by the Arabs], once and twice even the people revolted 
treacherously, which led to a massacre of the inhabitants, 
as has been already mentioned in the first [historical] part 
of the present work, and the city was laid in ruins. Then 
long after this, in the latter part of the reign of Bakalijar 
[the Buyid], there was a certain Wazir who, being at enmity 
with another [noble], set out to contend with him. Upon 
this the Amir Qutulmish ^ came up with a [third] army, and 
they [fought], demolishing all that remained of [ancient] 
Istakhr, and pillaged the whole township. Wherefore at 
the present time Istakhr is become a mere village, with 
only a liundred men for population. The River Kur 
[as already said] flows through [the plain of] Marvdasht ; 
its source is near Kallar, and it flows out into Lake 
Bakhtigan, the description of which wull come in its 
proper place. Near Istakhr is seen tlie mountain of 
Nafasht, on wdiich was preserved the Book of Zand," 
which [the prophet] Zoroaster revealed. 

Jiilmjird} — A district lying on the banks of the [Kur] 

^ FNN. 293, but, as already said (note to p. 25), not mentioned by 
the Arab geographers. 

“ The Amir Qutulmish, siirnamed Shahab-ad-T)awlah, was the sou of 
an uncle of Tugbriil Beg. He was the contemporary and rival of Sultaii 
Alp Arsliln, and died in 456 (1064). (Ibn-al-Athir, x, 23, 24.) He was 
the ancestor of the later Saljuq Sultans who ruled in Quiiiyab. (leouium). 

^ This mountain and its connexion with the .revelation of tlie Zand 
Avesta does not appear to be mentioned by any other autliority. No 
Arab geograjiber seems to have noticed the name, and nothing about it 
i given by F. Rosenberg in his translation of the Zaratu^t Ndmah 
(Le Livre de Zoroastre, St. Petersburg, 1904), 
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Iliver. In this part of the stream they had in former 
days erected a dam in order to secure a sufficiency of 
water to irrio'ate the lands, but in the times of disorder 
[when tlie Aralis overran Persia] this darn fell to ruin, 
and all the district of Ramjird went out of cultivation. 
In recent years the xitabeg Chauli has rebuilt this dam, 
and the country round ha>s again been brought under 
cultivation. This dam is named [after the Atabeg whose 
surname is Faldir'-ad-Dawlah] the Fal^ristto. The 
climate of the district is cold but temperate, and there are 
corn-lands giving abundcint crops, but no fiTiit is grown. 

Qutruli} — A small town with a temperate climate. 
There are running streams, and both corn and fruit are 
grown. It is now under the rule of Hasuyah.- There 
are iron-mines here, and the district is populous. 

Khayrah and Fayinz? — These are two small towns, 
and Nayriz possesses a castle. They grow grapes here 
abundantly, and most of the grapes they dry to make 
raisins. The climate is temperate, and there are running 
streams. In each town there is a mosque for the Friday 
prayers, for they are very populous. Near by is the 
district governed by Hasuyali, and in Khayrah there is 
a very strongly fortified castle ^ on a hill-top. 

Upper and Lower Kirhal} — [In these districts] they 
have built three dams across the Kur River, whose waters 
serve to irrigate their lands. Of these districts parts are of 
the hot region, parts of the cold, and there are corn-lands. 

Baydd,^ — A small but well-built town, and the soil here 

^ FNN. 308. Now spelfc Qafcru. 

- Chief of the IsmaTli tribe ; see Introduction, p. 11. 

E^ayrah, a stage in the Itineraries, must have been the chief hamlet 
of the Khir district, which lies oi> the south of Lake Bakhtigan to the 
north of Istahbanat (FNN. 178 arid 199), Nayriz, now pronounced Niriz, 
is a town and district to the east of the lake (FNN. 305). 

Tir-i-Khuda ; see below. ® FNN. 256. 

^ Now called the Hill of Bayda, 7^aU Bay da in Arabic meaning “the 
White Hill’’ (FNN. 183), The name is pronounced Bayza by the 
Persians. 
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is white, and it is from this fact that the place has its. 
name. Before the gate of the town there stretches out 
a fine meadow-land, 10 leagues in length by 10 lea.gues 
in width, and in all the country round tliere is none other 
to equal it. There are many dependent districts, and the 
fruit grown liere is excellent, being of all kinds. The 
climate is cold but temperate, and running streams of 
good water abound. The town is populous, wuth a mosque 
for tlie Friday prayers. In the neighbourhood of Bayda. 
lie the two [villages of] Ash and Tur.^ 

Ahadahr — A small town, having a strongly fortified 
castle. The climate is temperate, and its water is derived 
from the overflow' of the Kur River, for near by lies the 
lake [of Bakjitigan]. Grapes in abundance grow here. 
The district [governed by] Hasuyah is near here, and it is 
very populous. 

Khurramah,^ — A small but pleasant towm, wuth a 
temperate climate and running streams. Fruit and corn 
gro\v abundantly. There is a castle here, on the hill-top, 
wdiich is very strongly fortified and known as Qakah 
Khurramah ; in the town is a mosque for the Friday 
prayers. 

Dili Mnrd and Radan.^ — Tw^o villages lying at no great 
distance from Bavvan. The climate is cold, and in the 
first-named village myrtles grow^ abundantly. 

^ Neitlier appears to exist at the present day ; cf. Itinerary for their 
position. 

^ The southern Abadah, now known as Abfidah Tashk (FNJN''. 170). 

- Now called IQiiramah (FNN. 257}. 

^ Dih Murd, which still exists (FNN. 170), is called in Arabic Qari3^at- 
al-As, both names signifying Myrtle Village” ; and it was known to 
the earlier geographers also as Budanjan. Radan, or Radhan, is 
mentioned by Istayiri (p. 102) as a village with no mosque for the 
Friday prayer. Muqaddasi (p. 457) gives it as lying between Harat and 
Shahr-i-Babak, one stage from either place ; it no longer appears to be 
marked on the map. Radah must not be confounded with Rudan, on 
the eastern frontier of Fars. 
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The Darabjikd District 

fJlHIS district^ takes its name from Dara [Darius] the 
Great, son of King Bahman ibn Isfandiyar. 

JXtiuhjirdr — This city was founded by Dara, son of 
Bahman. It was built circular as though the line of 
circumference Iiad been drawn with compasses. A strong 
fortress stood in the centre of tlie town, surrounded hy 
a ditch kept full of water, and the fortress had four gates. 
But now the town lies all in ruins, and nought remains 
except the wall and the ditch. The climate here is that 
of the hot region, and there are date-palms. The streams 
of running water are of bad quality. A kind of bitumen 
[inumvyd] is found [near Darabjird] at a place up in the 
mountain, which bubbles up and falls drop by drop. Also 
there is a rock-salt found in these parts which is of seven 
colours where it comes to the surface of the ground. 

Purg and Tdriim .^ — Two small towns, of which Purg is 
the larger, where tliere is a strong castle. Both towns lie 
on the frontier of Kirmto, and they are of the hot region, 

^ The Darabjird District is named by Hamd-Allah Mnstawfi the 
Province of Shabankarah, being called thus after the Kurdish tribe 
whose history lias been given in the Introduction, p. 9. At the present 
day the district no longer bears this name ; and ^abankarah, now, is 
the name of a small sub-district, on the sea-coast, near the mouth of the 
Shapur River, one of thirteen included in the district of Bashtistan. 
(PNN. 209, 224.) 

“ Modern Barab {.FNN. 199, 201). 

3 JSfow Purg and Tarum (PNN. 217, 218). Spelt with dotted T. 
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wliereby the dates and raisin-syrup [clTn^ah’] consumed in 
tliat region for the most part come from liere. Indeed, 
the whole revenue from hence is derived from [the tax on] 
dates and corn. They also weave excellently here by 
lianddoorn. In both towns there is a mosque for the 
Friday prajmrs, and the [celebrated basin called] Pharaoh's 
Cup^ is to be seen near here. 

Pcmi ? — This is a great city that was founded by King 
Bahman, father of Dara [Darius], It was formerly as 
lai'ge in area as Isfahan, but now is gone to decay, so that 
the most part lies in ruin. It has man}'’' dependencies and 
districts. Their water is entirely obtained from under- 
ground channels, for there are neither springs nor brooks. 
The climate is temperate and bracing, the place being very 
pleasant and good to live in. Tlie products of both the 
hot and the cold regions are to be found here, so that in 
all the gardens of Pasa you will find nuts and oranges, 
citrons and grapes, wdth figs and tlie like, namely, tropical 
fruits, together with those of the north, all in abundance. 
Indeed, there is no place equal to this elsewhere. Thei'e 
is also a strong fortress in Pasa, which the Shabankarah 
had left in ruin, but which the Atabeg Chauli lias rebuilt. 
Kurm and Runiz are of the dependencies of Pasa. 

Ktorm and — These are two towns lying on the 

road into Pasa [from the north]. The climate is temperate ; 
there are running streams ; also in each town a mosque 
for the Friday prayer, and in both the districts corn and 

^ Presumably a tank for water. 

“ Modern Fasa (FNN. 229). 

Probably the village Kurm, which lies Z leagues to the north of 
Fasa ; but there is also Qasr Kurm, half a league to the south-east of 
Fasa, which is known likewise as Kushk'i-QudI, the Judge's KiosqueJ’ 
at the present day. Runiz, Upper and Lower, is the name of two \illagevS 
lying 5 and 6 leagues to the north of Fasa (FKN. 237, 23S). This Euniz 
is not to be confounded with the town of Euniz mentioned by the older 
Arab geographers, a name which may be read Kubanj [hy a sbiftixig of 
the diacritical points), and which lay half-way between Darabjird and 
Juwaym, being of the KhasU District (1st. 107, IH. 183). 
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fruits are grown. In the time of one of the Atahegs, 
when misfortune liad overwhelmed Purg, the people of 
[Ivurm and Riiniz] also behaved traitoroiislj’^,, on whicli 
[the Atabeg] took both towns by assault and laid them 
in ruin. 

Hliaqq RVulbal [''the River Gorge”] and Shaqq Ml^dndn} 
— These are two districts of the dependencies of Pasa. They 
are of the liot region, and corn is grown here, the water 
being from underground channels. There are many 
villages and farmsteads, but no town here. Now in these 
parts are many otlier districts like the above, but wliich 
will not here be more particularly descril^ed, lest we run 
to too great a lengtli, and all are alike one to another. 

Has lb, Danllmn, Miss, and Rnstciq-wr-Rustaqr — All 
these places are of the Darabjird District and have a hot 
climate. The date-palm grows here, for there are running 
streams ; also other fruit-trees abound. The [pass called] 
Tang-i-Ranbah lies near here, and in the middle of the 
pass stands a strongly fortified castle, which was formerly 
held b}^ Ibrahim ibn Mama.^ It is now garrisoned by the 
Kirman troops. 

1 111 I§tayj,n (109) ^aqq-ar-Rud and Shaqq-al-Masnan. The latter 
is now unknown, but the first of these districts is probably at the present 
day rejiresented b^' the Sahra-i-Rud, “the plain along the river/’ 
through which the River Rudbar flows (FNN. 238, 326). 

- The name of the district of Hasu is now written Kiiasu, wdth h]i, as 
is found in Muqaddasi (423). IstaWiri (108) spells it Hashfnva (see 
FNN. 202, where, besides the district, the village of Khasii is also 
mentioned). There is probably some connexion between the name of 
this district of Hasu and Hasuyah, the Shabankarah chief, often 
mentioned in the foregoing articles, and in the Introduction. Darakan, 
which was once the capital of the province, according to the Itinerary 
given in Hamd- Allah Mustaw'fi, lay 4 leagues south of Ij. All traces 
of its ruins apparently liave disappeared, but at the place indicated there 
is now the village of Darakuh, lying 10 leagues east of Fasa (FNN. 238 
and Persian map). Mass or Miss is liot to be found on the map, but is 
mentioned by the xArab geographers {1st. 107, Miiq. 423), who, however, 
do not give us its position. Rustaq-ar-Rustaq exists some 4 leagues 
north of Furg (FNN. 219). 

^ See below under Castles. 

^ See Introduction, p. 11. 

3 
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Ij and Fusf.ajdn} — The [first town, otherwise called] Ig, 
Av-as in former times a mere village, but under the rule of 
Hasiiyali it became a city. Its climate is temperate, but 
tlie Avater here is indigestible. Fruit is in plenty, more 
especially grapes. There ’is a mosque for the Friday 
prayers [in Ij]. Wayshkto ^ is a small toAAui, iigaa^ in 
ruins, with a bracing climate, though it lacks for Avater. 

Intahhan:^ — A small town full of trees such as’ bear 
every kind of fruit. It has running streams, and there 
is a castle here, that is very strongly fortified, and was 
formerly in the hands of Hasuyah. 

Jahramd — A medium-sized toAvn, neither large nor 
small. There are corn-lands here, and much, cotton is 
groAvn, Avhich is also exported. Kirbds [a kind of muslin] 
too comes from here, and the [celebrated] Jahrami 
blankets [zUit] are woven in tliis toAvn. Tlie climate is 
that of the hot region, and water is from both under- 
ground channels and from running brooks. There is 
a castle here called [Khurshah],^ very strongly built, and 
he from AAdiom this castle took its name Avas a certain 
Arab, of the time of [the Omayyad viceroy] Ilajjaj, and 
this [Khurshah] built the fortress. [Fadluj^ah of tlie] 
Shabankarah ^ rebelled in this castle, but Nimm-al-Mulk 
laid siege to the place, taking it by assault. At tlm time 
Avhen Persia [Avas conquered by the first Caliphs] ^ this 
toAvn of Jahrain was accounted especially to belong to the 
heir-apparent [of the Persian Chosroes], hence he who Avas 
declared heir to the throne, was held nominally to be the 
Governor of Jaliram. 

^ Ij vStill exists {FNN. 178), but Fustajan is wanting on the map. 
According to the Itinerary it lay 7 leagues from Pasil and 10 leagues 
from Darabjird. 

^ Not mentioned by other geographers and wanting on Persian maps 
and in FNN. 

Now called Istahbanafc {FNN. 175). ^ FNN. 186. 

^ Name omitted, see below, under Castles. 

® See Introduction, p. 10. The name is omitted in the text. 

7 Blank in MS. Filled in from Hafiz Abru. 
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Mlshkarmi} — A district Bear Nayriz, and the road 
going throngli it leads to Nayriz, It is in every way 
like to Nayriz and Kliayrah [which are of tlie Tstakhr 
Kiirali], though Mi.^ktoat belongs by all accounts to the 
Dar abj ird K lira! i . 

Jttivaym of Aim Ahmad .^ — Tliis is of the Irahistan 
District, of wliich indeed it is Jcmmiah [or chief town. 
Further, thougli this last district is counted as of 
Arda.^ir Khurali, Juwayin] is of the Darabjird Kurah. 
It is of the hot region, and its water comes from under- 
ground channels and from wells. Dates and corn are 
grown liere, and hirhds [muslin] is manufactured. Tliere 
is a castle here, known as Qahah Sainiran,*"^ and the town 
has a mosque for Friday praj’^ers. The people, like all 
the rest of the men of Irahistan, are a warlike folk, 
being for the most part noted as footpads, thieves, and 
highwaymen. 

The Ardashie Khueah District 

This district takes its name of Arda.^ir Khurah — “ the 
Glory of King Arda^^ir from Ardashir the son of Babak 
[founder of the Sassanian dynasty] ; and he began his 
reign by building the city of Firuzabad, as- has been 
already mentioned [in the historical portion of our work]. 
The cities and sub-districts of this Kurah are as follows. 

(md- its Districts . — In the days of the [older] 
Persian kings, where Shiraz now stands was but [a 
townless] district with some forts lying in the open 
countryside. After the [Arab invasion and] the establish- 
ment of Islam, the place remained in the same desolate 

^ Mislikan or Hishkun is a village lying 8 leagues north of Niriz 
(FlSflSr. 308). See Ishikhri, 109, note e, for variants. Muqaddasi (422) 
has Maskanat. 

3 So called to distinguish it from the other Juwayin lying north-west 
of ^iraz. The name is now pronounced Juyum (FNJST. 182, 186). 

^ See below under Castles. 
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state till the reign of [the Omayyad Caliph] hibd-al -Malik 
[65-86 (685-705)], who appointed Hajjaj ibn Yusuf his 
viceroy in tliese lands. Hajja^ thereupon sent lus own 
brother, Muhammad ibn Ytisuf, to act as his lieutenant 
in. Fars, of wliich lie became later the permanent goN^ernor, 
and it was this Muhammad who laid the foundations of 
Shiraz. The original extent of Shiraz was equal to 
that of Isfahan, and they even say that Shiraz was 
a Imndred paces the greater [in length] ; but now the 
city all lies in ruins, and except for one or two quarters 
all the older pixrt has disappeai*ed. But during the times 
of tlie Buy id rule [fourth (tentli) century] it liad 
come to be so densely populated that there was no room 
witliin the city for the garrison of [Daylamite] soldiers, 
for which reason 'Adud-ad-Dawlah established a jolace 
for them outside Shiraz, to which he gave the name of 
Gird Fana Khusru.^ Here he laid out most excellent 
market streets, of which the rents ^ for the shops amounted 
to 16,000 dinars [yearly, about £8,000], which sum was 
paid into his treasury. The place, liowever, has now 
so gone to ruin that the area of Gird Fana Khusru is 
at present merely a ploughed field, which yields a crop 
valued at 250 dinars [3marly]. The actual rent that it 
paj^s, however, is iiever more than one hundred and odd 
dinars, and the remainder of tlie site is of but small 
value, the rent being less. The climate of Shiraz is cold 
but temperate, like that of Isfahan. The water comes 

1 Meaning “the Towashix> of Fana l^nsru ”, ‘A<liid-ad-l)a\vlah’s 
personal name. The site lies at a short distance to the south-east of 
Shiraz, at a village still known. as Shib-i-Bazar-i'^AcIud-al-Dawlah, “the 
slope or glen of ‘Adud’s Market ” ; also called Quta-al- Asutil, ' ' the 
Lower Villages ” (FNN. 194). 

“ The word used is tayydmt, not found in this sense in the 
dictionaries. It means literally “flyings”, that is to say “extra 
revenues”, “surplus income”, and is used in the Shcnm-i-Qays, p. 11*, 
line 10 — a work written in 630 (1232)—- with much the same signifleation. 
See also note by C. Huart in the Journal Asiatique, Sept. -Oct., 1910, 
p. 370, on this word. 
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in part from tlie river and in part is from underground 
channels. The fruit here is most excellent, and of all 
sorts and kinds. The people of Shiraz are a turbulent 
folk and valiant. The [Buyid prince] kldud-ad-Dawlah 
had built himself a palace [in the city], with many fine 
gardens : but Abu Ghanim, the son of ‘Amid-ad-DawIah, 
wdien he took up his abode in the castle of Pahan-Diz,^ 
laid the palace in ruins, carrying off the woodwork and 
the iron, which he made use of for the needs of the new 
castle [of Pahan-Diz]. In early days Shiraz had no 
town wall, but at the time when the jpresent [Saljfiq] 
dynasty wuis coming to power Bakalijar [the Buyid prince] 
caused stones to be cut, and witli them built a strong 
\vall that \vent all round and about the city. Of this 
wall the remains may still be seen. Then, again, during 
the latter days of the Buyid dynasty, when there %vas 
continual fighting between Qavurd [brother of Alp Arslan] 
and Fadluyah [the Shabankarah chief], Shiraz was 
raided again and again, whereby all its lands were given 
to ruin, and so remained till the coming of the good 
times when [the Atabeg] Rukn-ad-Dawdah [IQiumartagin] 

^ Palian-Diz, “the Broad Fort,” according to the Far s Nam ah Ndsirif 
crowns a pointed hill 300 ells in height, half a league to the east of 
Sh iraz. The remains of brickwork may still be seen, and there is a w'^ell- 
shaft, nearly 4 ells across, cut in the rock, and going down to water 
at the hill base. The Sassanian king Shiruyah is said to have imprisoned 
seventeen of his brothers here, for this castle existed before the days 
of Islam ; and Yazdajird, the last of the Sassanians, kept some of his 
regalia here, and this treasure was found later by ‘Adud-ad-DawIah 
(FNN. 333). It is further stated in FNN. that the castle, which after- 
wards fell to complete ruin, had been in 327 {939} restored by the Buyid 
prince ‘Imad-ad-Dawlah, that is to say, the uncle of ‘Adud, but this is 
probably a mistake, TmM being put for *Amid above-mentioned. Who 
this ‘AmId-ad-I)awlah (father of Abii Ghanim) Wiis is not veiy clear. 
Abu Ghanim is not to be found in Ibn-al-Athir, who, however, mentions 
two people of the name of ‘Amid-ad-Dawlah : one (x, 23), also called 
'Amid-al-Mulk, was the son of Fayir-ad-I>awlah ibn Juhayr, the 
Wazir of the Caliph Mustazhir.in 488 (1095) ; the other (xi, 260), called 
Abu Sa‘d ibn Muhammad, was Wazir to Jalal-ad-Dawlah, the Buyid, 
about the year 420 (1029). 
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was appointed governor, who knew how to restore matters 
to order, giving peace to the country, so that [houses 
were rebuilt] and the lands were again brought under 
cultivation. Later on, however, during a single year, 
tlie city was twice stormed during the troubles of suc- 
cessive Shabankarah insurrections, and then again it was 
ravaged by the Turks and the Turkomans, wlio carried 
off all til at they could lay hands on, exacting a poll-tax 
also on every man of the inhabitants, so that they were 
absolutely brought to beggary. But there is hope now 
that by the pbwer of the present [vSaljiuf] government — 
which may Allah perpetuate! — security wdll be permanently 
re-established, for Shiraz, indeed, is a cit}^ tliat is without 
equal when its population live in peace. Tlie Friday 
mosque in Shiraz is a noble building, and then there 
is the Hospital [bwidristdn] of 'Adud-ad-Dawlali, though 
this is now fallen into disrepair. Again, tliere is the 
Library, which is very excellent. That portion of the 
cit}^ which is still inhabited stands under the protection 
and in the oversight of the famih^ of the Chief Justice 
of Firrs,^ for he is of untiring effort to relieve the wants 
of the poor and needy of tlie city. 

Kavdr ,'^ — A small town, most pleasant to live in, having 
many dependent districts, wliere there are extensive 
orchards. Fruit here [is so abundant that it fetches] no 
price, though all the fruit grown here is of excellent 
condition. Especially so is the pomegranate, which is tlie 
equal o£ that which comes from Tihran, and there are good 
quinces, also almonds in abundance. Hence most of tlie 
provisions consumed in Shiraz and its district are brought 
thither from here. Further, they grow much corn, also 
both Jcirbds [muslin] and reed matting ure made here. 
The climate is cold but temperate. Tliey get their w’^ater 
from the River Tliakan, and near by are excellent hunting- 
grounds. There is a mosque for tlie Friday prayers in 
^ See Infcrod action, p. 14. - FNN". 26 L 
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this town ; but the people are a roug'h folk and very 
thick-witted. 

Kliahr } — This is a small town, >soinewbat ]aro:er than 
Kavar. Its climate is temperate and bi'cxcing ; indeed, in 
all those parts nowhere is' the air pleasanter. The water 
is very digestive, and as in the case at Pasa every fruit of 
botli the liot and the cold region grows here. Thus tlie 
orange and the perfumed melon [called the 

leinon, and diverse aromatics are all found abundantly, 
also corn-lands. Tliere was here a very stroiigly fortified 
castle, but the Atabeg [Chauli] has laid it inTuins. Within 
the town there is a mosque for the Friday prayer. The 
people here are cleverer tlian those of Kavilr. There 
are hunting-grounds near by, both in the hills and in 
the plain. 

Khunayfqgjn ? — A large village lying at the head of 
the road going down into Firuzabad. The Persians pro- 
nounce the name Khunafgan. and the road from here to 
Plruzabad is an extremel}’^ bad one, across passes and by 
steep mountains where [the hand must ever] be on the 
bridle. The road was also a fearful one b}^ reason of 
being beset by footpads. The climate of Khunayfcpui is 
cold but temperate. The River Burazah, whicli is the 
stream that flows past Firuzabad, rises near by. The 
people of Khunayfqan liave the evil character of all 
mountaineers, but at the present time under the sovereign 
[government of the Saljuqs] the roads, liere as everywhere 
else, are now safe, and no one dare make any disorder. 

Bu>^kdnai.^~--A. district that lies entirely in. the hot 
region, where there are plantations of date-palms. Its 

i Now called Khafr (PNN, 196). 

“ Now spelt Idunifqan, with the lesser h (FNN. 198). 

*' The text of Istakhri (p. 105) in error gives this name as Tusldianat. 
The town of Busligan is the present capitfal of the Biiliik District, in old 
times doubtless called the Bushkanat ; and Shanana of our text is the 
modern Sana in the Dashti District, lying 4 leagues to the north-west 
of Shambah (FNN. 212--13)- See also below in the Itinerary. 
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lauds are the camping-grounds of the Mas^udi tribe of the 
ShabarikFirahd There is no city here, but Bu.shkan and 
Shananan [or Sanana] are both of the Bu^kanat District. 

MtUiw [o?’ Mulvrid\ Scmijdn, and Kahvvn} — Tliese are 
all districts of tlie hot region, lying adjacent to the sea, on 
the coast of Irahistto. The climate here is hot and the 
water unwholesome ; but there are many palm-groves, 
thousfli nowhere here is there a town of sufficient size to 
possess a mosque for the Friday prayer. 

Karzin, Qvr, and Abzar.^ — Karzin is a fine town of no 
great size, but now in ruins by reason of the disorders [of 
the last Buyid days]. Qir and Abzar are two small towns 
belonging to IDirzin. They are all of the hot region, and 
they take their water from the Iliakan Eiver; also there 
are many groves of the date-palm. In Karzin there is 
a strong castle, and to supply it with water they have 
constructed a syphon tube [db<hizdl] wliich goes down 
from the castle to the bed of the Thakto Eiver. The 
[towuiships of] Harm and Kariyan ^ are of the dependencies 
of Karzin. 

^ See Inbroduction, p. 12. 

“ It is a question whether, from the Persian text, three places or two 
are here mentioned. The names are not now to be found on the map, 
but the last name in the list may be identified with the modern Oabri, 
lying 17 leagues to the north-west of Gillah Dar (FJVN. 260). Istakhri 
(p. 105, where many variants are noted) gives them as three sejiarate 
places, none of which were large enough to possess a mosque for the 
Friday prayers. Muhu he gives under the form of Hamand or Hamid. 
Hamjan appears as Hajman or Hamhan. Kabrin or Kirin may be Kizrin 
or Kirzin, the equivalent of Kharzin, which lay one march distant from 
the well-known city of Karzin (and was not to be confounded therewith). 
Of. I.H. 204, Muq. 456. 

^ All three famous in the times of the Arab geographers. Karzin is 
now merely a village, Qir is a township, and Abzar town was probalily 
at Nim Dili, the capital of the Afzar District, half a league east of Ab 
Garm (FKN. 179, 245, 246). 

^ The towns of Harm and Kariyan lie 7 and C-^- leagues respectively to 
the north-west of Bid Shahr (FHH. 182). Haram or Harm is probably 
identical with the stage which Muqaddasi calls Hurmuz, lying one march 
from Karzin. IstaKiri, who also mentions this Hurmuz, says it had no 
Friday mosque, being but a small place (1st. 105, Muq. 456). 
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Tawwa ;}} — This of old was a township of considerable 
size, and it was settled by a population of Arabs, for it 
lay in the liottest and most desert part of tlie hot region. 
But at the present day it lies in ruins, and of these Arab 
folk Avlio peopled it in former times hardly any remain. 
[After the disappearance of these early inhabitants], how- 
ever, 'Adud-ad-Dawlah, had brought hither a tribe of 
Syrian Arabs, settling them here, and at the present time 
such. Arabs as are still found here are the descendants of 
this tribe. There are no running streams [in Tawwaj], but 
there is a mosque for the Friday prayers. 

This is a desert region measuring 30 leagues 
in length by the like across, where there are many villages 
and districts like those found througliout Irahistan. This 
district lies along tlie sea-coast, and its crops are so fertile 
that one mann- weight of seed-corn produces a thousand- 
fold harvest. There is, however, no ground-water for 
irrigation, and they depend on. the rains alone for their 
supply. The people have their drinking-water from the 
tanks whicli they liave made. All along this coast-region 
the rains should come in the beginning of winter, in the 
months of Azar-Mah and Di-Mah [corresponding Avith 
November and December], and then tliey get for that year 
a magnificent crop, gaining much wealth. If, hoAvever, in 
those two aforesaid months no rain falls — even though, it 
may come later, and in abundance during a subsequent 
month — then they get no good crops and the harvest is 
wanting. 

Siraf'-^ and its Neighhoiirhood . — Siraf in old times was 
a great city, very populous and full of mercliandise, being 

^ Tawwaj, often mentioned by the Arab geographers, has left its name 
to the modern district of the coast-lands near the month of the Shapilr 
River. The site of the town is probably to be identified with the present 
Dih Knhnah (Old Village), the chief town of the (modern) Shabankarah 
sub-district of the Da^itistan District (FNN. 185, 209). 

2 FNN. 213. 

The ruins of Siraf exist at Bandar Tahiri (FNN. 224). 
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the port of call for caravans^ and ships. Thus in the 
days of the [Abbasid] Caliphs it was a great emporium, 
for liere might be found stores of ‘attar [of roses] and 
aromatics sucli as camphor, aloes, sandal-wood, and the 
like. [For its merchants] immense sums of mone}?- were 
to be gained here, and so matters continued till tlie last 
days of tlie Buyid supremacy. Then, liowever, the 
ancestors of tlie present Amir Kaysh attained to power, 
and they got into their possession the Island of Qays - 
with the other neighbouring islands, wherebj- tlie revenue 
that Iiad forrn&rly been taken by Siraf was cut off* and 
fell into the hands of the Amir Ka3^sh. Further, the 
Atabeg Eukn-ad-Dawlah Khumartagin [when lie Imd first 
been appointed governor of Fars] lacked power and states- 
manship to provide a remedy for this state of affairs. 
None the less he did truly on one or two occasions 
proceed to Siraf with a view of building ships of war tliat 
should invade the Island of Qays and the other isles, but 
each time that he did so the Amir Kay.^ sent presents 
to him and gave bribes to those persons who were about 
him, so tliat they dissuaded liim from accomplishing 
his project. Next it came to pass that a certain one 
of the Khans [of Qays Island] named Abu-l-Qasim 
succeeded fina]l3^ in getting possession of Siraf also, and 
then every year or two [Khumartagin] would dispatcli 
an army thither with, great effort [to make 1 dm ei^acuate 
vSiraf], but he could accomplish nothing against him. 
Thus, tlierefore, as matters now stood, no mercliant would 
bring his ship into the port of Siraf to refit, nor for 
slielter would any anchor there on the voyage to Kirman 
from Mahruban or Dawraq or Basrah, wherefore no goods 

^ The phmse is ma>^ra^ hiirjlul wa hai^tihCt, and for hRrl^ a word 
not found in the dictionaries, Hafi? Abru has, in the eorres})onding 
passage, hirvdvhu. The ordinary use of Inmyd or burlyah is for 

matting ”. 

- It is to be noted that here and elsewhere it would seem that Kaysh 
the family name of the Amir of Qays Island. 
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but leatherware and pots,^ and things that the people of 
Fars alone had need of; now passed by the road of Siraf, 
and tlius tlie town fell to complete ruin. There is still 
liere, however, a mosque for the Friday prayer, and there 
are many dependencies and outljdng lands. Tlie climate 
is excessively hot, and there is no water, except for one or 
two springs^ wherefore they liave always to depend on 
collecting the rainwater [in tanks] for drinking purposes. 

Ramm [or Zamml DCidhln, and Davvcm } — 

These are three districts of Arda^ir Khurah, all lying in 
the hot region, but with some parts ^v’^it]iin the hill 
country, where the climate is temperate, corn being 
grown here. These districts come between Kaxiirun and 
Nawbanjan. 

Flrtizahad? — This city was called Jfir in ancient days, 
and the celebrated Juri roses came from here. In the 
times of tlie Kaytoi kings of old this was a mighty city 
with strong fortifications. Then when [Alexander the 

^ The text laa zarOfah^ and Hafiz Abru, in the corresponding 

passage, has ju.rm-i~zardfah^ “the crimes of giraffes.” For this it is 
proposed to read “ leather,” and zardfah as plnrai of zarf, 

“ a pot or vessel.” Exit the reading must be faulty, and the translation 
is very uncertain. 

“ For Rammor Zamm see Introduction, p. 13. Dadhin and Eavvun are 
mentioned by Istakhri, p. 112. Da van is still the name of a village lying 

leagues to the north of Kaziruu, but neither Dadhin nor Ramm 
Zaviin occurs on the map ; and as regards the latter place there is some 
-confusion in the spelling of the name. Its position is given in the 
Itinerary as lying half-way between (H}undijfin and Tawwaj, being 
6 leagues distant from either place (and for the position of these two 
towns see below in the Itinerary). The name there is spelt Rawa-a dh - 
Dhiwan, which is varied to Ramm-adh -Dhiwan in the list of the Kurdish 
Ramins (see Introduction, p. 13). Both these spellings, however, appear 
to be the Arabic form of the Persian Ramm Zavari (or Ravan possibly) 
•given as a district and again below among the Castles. In the 
Arabic authorities there is much variety in the spelling ]->y a shifting 
of the diacritical points.' Istayirl {08, 114, 14u) mentions it as the 
Kurdish Ramm of which Al-Husayn ibn Salih was chief, and spells 
the name variously Rawa-adh-Dhiwan and Ramm-ad-Diwan. Again, 
Yaqut (ii, 821) gives it under the heading Ramm-az-Zizan. 

The ruins are now known as Kushk, “ the Kiosk” ; the older name 
Jur still lingering (FNN. 241), 
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C4reat] he of the Two Horns invaded Fars, at firvst, however 

much he tried, he could not succeed in taking this city. 

But there is near here a stream called the Burazah River, 

■ r 

which flows at a high level, going by the mountain-slopes. 
This river Alexander turned from its course, throwing it 
against the city [walls], and he set his army round and 
about until at length they obtained possession. Now the 
city of FiruzabM stands in the midst of many gorges, and 
all around and about its circuit there are mountains, for the 
which cause all the roads that lead thither have to traverse 
the summits oF divers passes. The [diverted] river there- 
fore soon afterwards laid tim city completely under water, 
for the gorges filled and became as a lake, seeing that the 
water could find no outlet. In this condition Firuzabad 
remained for many long years, the waters continually 
rising, until Arda.^ir the [founder of the Sassanian 
dynasty] came to the throne and began the conquest of 
the [eastern] world. And when he reached Firuzabad, he 
assembled together many engineers and sage persons in 
order to contrive a means of clearing away those waters. 
Now there was a great master among liis engineers, whose 
name was Burazah.^ With skill he contrived to bore [the 
beginning of] a tunnel to carry off the waters ; but first 
he set ill the mountain side iron posts, each one like 
a column for size, attaching thereto huge and strong 
chains, and these posts were very firmly planted. Then 
he continued his tunnel through the flank of the mountain, 
lie himself labouring with the workmen, until but a little 
part remained before the boring would get through. King 
Arda.Air now was brought to be present, and Burazah tlie 
master engineer spoke, saying : '' When I sliall liave 
pierced this tunnel tlirough, the water w'ill rusli out with 
force, which would carry me away and also [carry away 
to destruction] those who are working at the boring witli 
me. Tlierefore [for our safety] I have caused this great 
^ The name is clearly wnfcfcen in the MS. with all the vowels marked. 
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leathern sack to be made.” In this Binfizah and liis many 
workinen now took their place, and it was firmly fastened 
to the great chains [abov^e described], a great number of 
men being appointed to haul back witli ail their might on 
the chains as soon as tlie tunnel should come to be bored 
through. These therefore, in companies, sat down to tlie 
task. Then the portion that remained un bored of the 
tunnel was finally carried through. And tlie water now 
began to get power, drawing after it the sack in which 
the engineer Burazah and his company of workmen were 
sitting, and however much from above the ’^^eople strained 
all their strength, it was of no avail, for tlie stream at last 
became so strong that it burst the chains asunder, 
[whereby Burazah and all his men perished] ; and the 
remains of those chains are still to be seen on the 
mountain side. When therefore after this fashion 
the waters had been di*awn off [King Ardashir] laid the 
foundations of FiruzabM as the city now exists ; and its 
ground-plan is circular, even as tliough drawn with 
compasses. In the middle of the city, even as it were 
the centre point of the circle, they laid out and built 
a platform to which the name of Iran Girdah [or Ay van 
Girdah, “the circuhxr hall”] was given, and this the Arabs 
call Tirbdl [“ the Tower ”]. On the summit of the platform 
pavilions ^ were built, and in their midst a mighty dome, 
which was called Gunbad [Kirmto or Girman]. The four 
walls below tliis dome, up to the spring of tlie cupola, 
measured in height 75 ells, and these walls were built of 
blocks of stone. The cupola rising above this ^vas built of 
kiln-bumt bricks. Water was brought hither from the 
top of a mountain, 1 league distant, and carried to the 
height [in tubes to make] a fountain, Tliey dug also two 
tanks, one called Bum P%r, “ the Old Owl,” tlie other Bum 
Javan, “ the Young Owl,” and over eacli of these tanks 

^ The word used is saycthd, “shades, shadows,” i.e. “shady places”, 
ill this sense not found in the dictionaries. 


they built a fire-temple. The city [of FiruzabacI] is most 
pleasant to live in and a place to see ; also Iiunting 
grounds abound near by ; the climate is temperate, 
bracing, and very agreeable. Luscious fruit in plenty 
and of all kinds is found here ; also digestible water is 
abundant, for there are many running streams. They 
have built here too a mosque for the Friday ^jrayers, also 
a fine hospital ; and Sahib ‘Adil ^ [the Wazir of the last 
Buyid prince] founded a very good Library here, the equal 
of which will be met with in no other place. Tire castle 
of Saharah stands in the neighbourhood of Firiizabad. 
The people of this city are a clever folk, accustomed to 
business and given to good works. 

Simkdn and Hlrak ? — Simkto is a small town but most 
pleasant, and the wonder of the world, for this reason, that 
through its midst runs a river, spanned by a bridge, and 
in the one half of the city which stands on tire hillside 
along this bank of the stream the climate is of the cold 
region. In this quarter there are only vineyards, producing 
such abundance of grapes that these fetch no price, so 
they [dry and] press them for the most part, making 
a condiment^ thereof, while some being kept are left 
till a syrup is formed, which after boiling down, 
coagulates into a block that becomes hard as stone. 
These blocks [of grape-raisins] are made very large, and 
before one can eat of them they have to be soaked in 
two or three times their weight of water. Finiher, 
they are sold at a very cheap rate. And as to the 
quarter of the city which lies on the other side of the 
river, this is entirely of the hot region, where the 

^ See Introduction, p, 8. 

Simkan is now the name of the district of which the chief city, 
doubtless older Simkan, is called Dizah. Hirak, or Habrak (for the 
reading is uncertain), is no longer to be found on the map. According 
to the Itinerary it stood half-way between Simkan (Dizah) and Karzin 
(FNN. 225). 

2 The terms used are squeezed^’ or ‘‘expressed ”, and ‘aUdqak^ 

“ hung up,” that is, “ cured,” preserve.” 
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date-paliii grows, also oranges, lemons, and tlie like. 
Hirak is a large village, where there is a much venerated 
shrine [rihat^ In Sirnkto there is a mosque for the 
Friday prayer; the peoj^e ixere are [warlike, always] 
carrying arms: 

Maymand} — A small town of tlie hot region, where 
fruits of all kinds grow, especially most excellent grapes. 
There are running streams, and the climate is more 
temperate than in the other towns of the liot region. 
There is here a mosque for the Friday px^ayers. 

Hidlzlr ? — A district that lies entirely iii^the hot region^ 
where the date-palm grows. There is no city here, and 
this district lies adjacent to Iraliistaix. Its people always 
go armed. 

Sarvistcm and KtihanjanJ — These are two towns that 
lie between Shii'az and Pasa. Their climate is like that of 
Shiraz. There are running streams and some few gardens, 
producing gi'apes and other fruits of the cold region. The 
hunting-grounds here are famous, especially the mountain 
region of Kubaixjan. Near here is the Salt Lake 
[Namakistan],^ where no fish or creature can exist for 
its saltness. Each town has a mosque for the Friday 
prajmrs, and the people here carry arms, being overbearing 
in their ways. 

The St/ \or Goasf] Districts. — These districts lie along 
the seashore. They are all of the hot region, and for the 

^ There is a Maymand to the east of Firuzabad (see FNN. 305). But 
X)ossil)ly the chief town of the Naband District is intended, lying on the 
coast to the east of Siraf, as mentioned by Istakhil (p. 104). This is no 
longer to be found on the map. 

“ The MS. is clear, but there is doubt as to the reading. IstalAri 
(PX^. 105 and 136) apparently mentions the same jRace under the spelling 
Jibrin. It is wanting on the map, 

^ Sarvistan exists and Kuban Jan is presumably equivalent to the 
modern Kuhinjan (FNN, 221, 223)., Yaqut (iv, 316) gives Kuban Jan as 
‘‘a village of the Shiraz (District)”. Probably it is identical with 
al-tJsbanjan, which Istatoi (p. 136) mentions, coupling it with 
Sarvistan. 

Not marked on the map. 
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most part the inhabitants ard Arabs. The climate here 
is extremelj' unhealthy. The best-known of these coast 
districts are the two called respectively the Sif of the 
People of Abu Zahayr and the^Umarah Sif.^ In neither 
district is there any town with a Friday mosque, and 
nothing is grown here but dates. 

Ldghir and Kaharjdn ? — These are districts lying near 
Kar;i5in. They are of the hot region, and the climate is 
unhealthy. Dates are grown here. The people are all 
highwaymen, and in neither district is there town 
with a mosque ^f or the Friday?' prayer. 

Kurdn and Irdliistdn ? — Both tlie Irahistto District 
and Kuiiin lie in the desert country, and Kiiran is counted 
as of Siraf. Its climate is so extremely torrid thirt only 
men who are native-born can stay here by reason of this 
excessive heat during the summer. There are no running 
streams nor underground channels. Their corn-lands lack 
irrigation entirely, and no fruit is grown here excepting 
only dates. Further, in their plantations the date-palms 
do not stand on the level ground, for by reason of the lack 
of water, and that these may not perish from the drought, 
they dig in the soil a great trench, as deep down as the 
date-palm is high, and the palm-trees are planted in the 
bottom of this trench, so that only their very tops appear 
above the ground-level. Then during the winter these 
trenches are filled by the rains with \vater, [which sinks in], 
and so all the year round the palms get moisture. Tlie dates 

^ From the accounts of the Arab geographers the Abu Zuhayr Coast 
lay near Siraf, while the ‘Umarah Coast was opposite the Island of Qays. 
Neither name now" is found on the map. 

- The town of Laghir exists near the bend of the Thakan River, 
6 leagues north-west of Khunj (FNN. 198). Kaharjau is no longer to 
be found, but Istakhrl mentions it as upon the Thakan Paver (which he 
■calls the Shadkan), Kaharjan coming below Naband and above Dasht 
Dastaqiin on the sea-coast (1st. 106, IH. 191). 

Neither Kurfin nor the Irahistan Distinct is to l;)e found on the 
present map. Kuran, however, is given in the Itineraries as situated 
8 leagues from Laghir and four days march from Sii'af. 
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are’ of rare excellence. Hence it m a saying ''Where is it 
that the date-palms grow in a |)it ? '' and the answer is 
“In Irahistan”. In this country near every village there 
stands out in the desert a ?ort, for all the people Iiere are 
footpads, and everyone carries arms seeing that each man 
seeks to rob his neighboxar and to shed his blood. When 
a man here is about to go out as higliwayman he will take 
tlireshed corn, with sojiie dry bread crumbled, in a wallet, 
and in a night and a day will cover 20 leagues of the 
road, and so accomplish liis villainy. Further, the people 
here are always in revolt against the Government, since 
no army can stay in these parts for more than tlie three 
months of the springtime, for they cannot hold out the 
winter here by reason of the rains, with the consequent 
lack of fodder [for their beasts], nor during the summer 
by reason of tlie heat. Nevertheless, in the days of 
the Buyid supremacj?’ they were brought under subjection, 
and for a time forced to obey authority ; and during the 
reign of 'Adud-ad-Dawlali, 10,000 of their men served in his 
army as soldiers. Their chief at this time was one of the 
name of Habid Tlien after the days of 'Adud-ad-Dawlah 
they again revolted, and none of them could be got to pay 
any tribute until recently, indeed, wdien the Atabeg Chauli 
by force of arms has become master in tlieir territories. 

Najlram and — Najiram is a small town and 

Hurashi a village, both being of the dependencies of Siraf, 
and lying in the very hot region. 

and Saviyah? — Tliese, with some other districts, 

The Paris JMS. gives the name as Jabi ; the corresponding passage in 
Hafiz Abril has Jiim ; he is apparently not mentioned by Ibn-ai-Athir. 

- Spelt HuAi for the second time, and Ivliurashi in the Paris AIS. 
It is not mentioned by the Arab geographers. Najiram, according to 
Ismdiri (p. 34), lay to the north of Siraf. Neither names now occur on 
the map, but Najiram ivS probably identical with the present harbour of 
Bandar Dayyur in the Bashti District (FNN. 217). 

Huzu is probably the modern Chiru, in the Shib Kiih sub-district of 
Laristan, lying 10 leagues west of Charuk. In Istakhri (p. 163) the 
name occurs variously as Siru, Buru, or Shahru. Silviyah may be 
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are of the coast-lands that belong to the Island of Qays, 
being under the role of the Amir Kaysh. They all lie 
adjacent to the hot region of the Kirman province* 

The islands that belong to this district of Ardashir 
Khrirah are these : the Island of Lar, the Island of 
Afzunah, and the Island of Qays ; and the Island of Qays 
is the chief among them all. The description of these and 
of the other islands [of the Persian Gulf] will be given in 
the chapter which tlie author has written describing the seas, 
and which will be found on a later page, wherefore there 
is no need to detail them here. [It is, however, wanting.] 

The Shapur Khurah District 
This district took its name from Shapur, son of King 
Ardashir founder [of the Sassanian dynasty] ; and the 
central city of the district is Bishavbur; this with the 
other towns and sub-districts being as follows. 

Bi^dvHr } — The Arabs wrote the name Bishabur, it 
having originally been Bi-Shabur, and then to lighten 
the pronunciation the B% was dropped, so that finally it 
has come now to be called Shapur. In the most ancient 
days a city was founded here by King TahmiiraDi, at 
a time when there was no other city in all Pars excepting 
only Istal^r, and the name [of Shapur town] was then 
called Din Dila. When Alexander the Great appeared in 
Pars, he laid this town in ruins, so that nought remained 
standing thereof. Then when the kingdom had come to 
the hands of Shapur he for the second time founded it, 
and brought all its buildings to completion, giving to the 
new city his own name. Indeed, to eveiy city that King 
Shapur founded, he gave the same his own name, that 
his memory might thus be kept in mind ; and this was 

a clerical error, for which we should read Tavunah, the name of a village 
lying 1 league to the westward of Charuk (FNN. 2S9). 

^ Modern ^apur (PNIST, , 247). Written variously in the MS. 
Bi^avbur and in the Paris copy Bi-Shapur, and in error Nishapur with 
other variants. The name originally was Bih~Shapur, “ the Good Thing 
of King Sapor*.” 
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the city of Bi.^apm\ The climate here is that of the hot 
region ; and by reason that on the north side it is shut in 
[by hills] the town is unhealthy and damp. The Vv'ater 
supply is from a great sti^arn that is called the Bishapur 
River. It is a veiy large river, but seeing that there are 
here man}?' rice-fields, its water is noxious and unwliole- 
sorne. There are, however, in this district so many 
orchards of fruit-bearing trees of all kinds, such as date- 
palms, orange, shaddock, and lemon-trees, that fruit here 
fetches no price ; and tliose who pass by the road even fail 
to pluck it. There are also aromatic flowers in great 
abundance, such as water-lilies, the narcisvSiis, violets, 
and jasmine ; further, tliey produce much silk here, for 
mulberry-trees grow luxuriantly. Then honey and \vax 
are cheap, both in this city and in Kazirun. Of late years 
Bi-Shapur has fallen much to ruin tlirough the tyranny of 
Abu Sa'd.^ Now, however, since the establishment of the 
present Saljuq government its buildings are all being 
restored. It has a mosque for the Friday prayers, and the 
people are intelligent. 

JirraJiJ — Called in Persian Girrah. It is a small town, 
having a warm climate. Its water is from a stream that 
is known as the Girrah River, and this takes its rise in 
the.Masaram District. This town produces nothing but 
rice — which pays the land-tax ^ — dates, and corn. The 
people for the most part go armed. There is a mosque 
here for the Friday prayers. The district called Mur-i- 
Jirrah^ is of this neighbourhood. 

^ Of the Shabankarah ; see Introduction, p. T2. 

Tlie district of Jirrali exists, and the town of that name is probably 
to be identified with the modern Ishfayiqan (FNN. 1S5). For the 
Masaram District see below in the Itineraries. 

The MS. is without diacritical points, and in riizz4-hkardjl the first 
word may, instead of ruzZi ^‘rice,’’ be x*ead as zar^ *^goid” {i.e. money), 
or raz, “ gra|)es.’’ The translation is uncertain. 

Mur of Jirrah no longer exists, but 4| leagues to the north of 
Kazirun there is the village of Murdak, which may have a connexion 
with the name (FNN. 255). 
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Gjiibn-dljiln} — This is known as Da.^t Bari in Persian. 

It is a small town, of the hot region, and its water is from 
a .single brackish, wmll, there being no other source in the 
place. No corn is grown liere. There is a mosque in the 
town for tlie Friday prayer, and many pious men were 
natives of this place. There are now many slioemakers 
and weavers living here. 

Khidlt Knindrijr-~T\YO small towns lying in the 
hill country of the very hot region. Innumerable date- 
palms grow here, but no other fruit-trees. Tliere are some 
running streaihs, but the wurter of tliese is warm and not 
wholesome to drink. The corn crops Invre sometimes fail 
entirely, but at other times are abundant.’^ The people of 
the place cany arms, and for the most part they are robbers. 

Anhiirdn and Bd^t Qiotd^ — These places lie contiguous 
to Nawbanjan. Anburan is a small town, of whicli 
a number of pious folk are natives. Tlie climate is 
temperate, and tliere are many running streams. Ba^t 
Quta is a district lying in the cold region of the mountain 
lands. 

Jnnhad Alallaghcm,^ — This is a small town wdiich 
stands in its own district. The climate is hot, and there 
are many running streams. Fruit is grown, also aromatic 
plants. There is a castle here, among other neighbouring 
castles that are well fortified and celebrated. Tl.ie air in 
this castle is so cool that [stores of] wheat can he kept 
here without damage, and they have made good cisterns 

^ No town of (^undijan now exists, but from its position as given in 
tbe Itinerary modern Jamilah probably occupies its site (FNN. 195). 

^ BahSf "‘lacking,” and hdrydh^ with the sense, not given in the 
dictionaries, of “abundant,”. These words occur again below. 

Basht is now the chief town of the Bavi sub-district in Kiih Giluyah 
(FNN. 271). This probably marks the site of Anburan, mentioned also 
by Istakhri (p. 110), but the names Anburan and Quta are now unknown, 
and the Arab geographers make no mention of Basht Qfita. 

® The modern Dii Giinbadan (Two Domes), lying 8 leagues west of 
modern Basht. 
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for water. There is a mosque for the Frida}’ pnwer in 
the town. • 

T'lr M-iirdan and Juy^kdn}- — These are two districts 
wherein are many large villages but no town. Of villages 
tliere arc IGiarrarah, Dudman, and Dih Gawz [Nut Village]. 
All tliese districts lie among broken rocky ground, with 
ston}?' ascents and descents like those in the Kharraqan. 
[District in Persian ‘Iraq], though here the country is 
rougher and the roads steeper. The climate is of the cold 
region and good. On all sides there are orchards, with fruit 
of every kind ; more especially groves of *niit-trees, and 
in such numbers as to be beyond count, nuts being carried 
into v^iraz and the surrounding districts from liere. 
Honey, too, is abundant. Now all the hills here, with 
their ascents and descents, are every wliere sown for corn 
crops. Some, where the liillside is steep, lack for water, 
but the valleys are well irrigated, for there are numerous 
running brooks. Tlie village of Kharrarah [which means 

humming ’'] is so named because near by this village 
a streaiti falls into a deep gorge, where it makes a great 
noise [as of humming], which in tlie Arabic tongue is 
called Kltavlr-al-Md [“ the Hamming of the Water '’]. 
Abu Nasr, tlie fatlier of Ba Jiil,^ and who left so many 
descendants, came originall}’' from Tir Murdan. All the 
people of this district go armed, and for tlie most part 
they are bandits and highwaymen by night. Further, 
there are excellent hunting-grounds here. 

Sardiu and Bdzrang} — These are two districts lying 

^ Til* Murclrm exists, and Jnyikan, which Istakhri writes Jxiyikhiin 
(p. 110), is modern Chawgan, lying 4 leagues east of Fahliyan {FhTN. 
303, 304). IQiarrarah (position given in the Itineraries), Dudman, and 
Bih (hiwz (Nut Village) are not to be found on the modern maps, for this 
Dudman cannot be the present village of that name lying 1 league 
south-east of Shiraz. 

- The reading of the name is uncertain, and this Abu Nasr is not 
mentioned in Ibn-al-Athir. 

^ The modern district is called Churam, of which the chief town is 
called Tail-Gird, “Round, Hill,” lying 10 leagues north-east of 
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between Zir [or Ziz] and Sumayrani, The climate is tliat 
of the cold region, for the districts stand higl:i in the hill 
country, with torrents of water g,nd many running streams. 
From years end to year’s end snow is never long* absent 
from the mountains liere, and there are many good hunting- 
grounds. Tlie source of the Shirin River is in the Bazrang 
District. The chief town of this region is Sarto. Most 
of the men here are muleteers. 

Simtahht } — This is a district of the very cold region 
lying near Saram and Bazrang. There are many running 
streams here. 

KhiiUdrr — A large \illage where they quarry the 
millstones wiiicli are used tliroughout the greater part 
of the pi’ovince of Fars, for the stone here is of excellent 
qualitjr. The curious part is that in all Fars they grind 
their corn with millstones from this village, but When the 
people thereof liave to grind bheir own corn they go to 
some other village to do so, for in their own place there is 
no stream [to turn a mill], and the springs even are \'ery 
scanty in their water supply, on which the people have to 
depend for drinking. Except for these millstones the 
place produces notliing ; there is neitlier corn nor fruit 
grown here, and they look to tlie quariying of these 
stones for their means of living, whereby too they are 
enabled to pay taxes to the Treasury to the amount of 
700 dinars yearly. 

Khumdyijdn and Dili These are two districts, 

Bihbahan. The name of Bazrang, frequently mentioned by the Arab 
geographers, has disappeared from the map, as also is wanting the town 
of Zir, which Muqaddasi (p. 389) writes Ziz. Sumayram, now called 
Samxram, lies 4 leagues to the south-west of Isfadraii (FjSTN. 220, 273). 

^ Spelling most uncertain, and apparently no longer to be found on 
the map. Variants maj’" be read Siinbakht, Salimsat, Salpnnaliast, etc. : 
and it is probably the place given in Ista^ri {p. 113) as As-Saljan (with 
many variants). 

- Khullar lies 9 leagues north-west of Shiraz and 5 leagues beyond 
Guyum (Juwaym) (FNN. 191). 

^ Bih ‘Ail, now more generally called Bali, lies leagues south-east 
of Ardakam The name of l^umayijan, mentioned by Istakhri (p. Ill) 
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and [Dih 'Ali] tlie cliief town has a mosque for the Friday 
pra^mrs. The climate is cold, and tliere are many walnut 
and pomegranate trees here, also much honey and wax 
comes from these districts, which lie in the neighbourhood 
of Tir Murdan and near by Bayda. The people generally 
go armed; they are for the most part muleteers. In the 
neiglibourhood are excellent hunting-grounds. 

Kdmrwn and its Bistriet — The original seat of Kaziriin 
was at [tlie three villages called] Nawdar, Darist, and 
Rahban, and the city was first founded by Tahmiira^L 
King Shapur, in later times, built greatly here, making of 
Kazirun an outlying part of Bi^abur. The climate is hot, 
like that indeed of Bi.^avur, and all the water tliey drink 
has to be taken from wells, for there are no running 
streams, only the three underground water-channels [of 
the villages above-mentioned]. Their corn-lands entirely 
lack irrigation and depend on the rains. The city of 
Kazirim lies in ruins, but the farms round about are 
jDopulous, and their homesteads are not [mere cabins] like 
tliose of other hamlets in these parts, but are strongly 
built houses, well fortified, as a defence against the 
Shabankarah [Kurds], who are numerous tliroughout this 
district. Each farmstead here stands separate one from 
another, and thej' are not built togetlier [in groups of 
villages]. The cloths called Tim [originally coming from 
Tawwaj] which they make here are woven from the fibre 
of the flax-plant. Of this, first thej^ tie up the fibrous 
stalks in bundles and throw these into a tank full of 
water, leaving the fibre loose until it has rotted. It is 
next gathered up, the fibre being separated out, and tlje 
flax is then spun into linen thread. Next, this linen 
thread is washed in the water of the Rahban water- 
channel ; and though the water liere is but scanty, it has 
tlie property of making white the linen thread that is 

as a district, but with no town large enough to possess a mosque for the 
Friday prayei\s, lias disappeax’ed from the map. 
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washed in it, and if it be washed in any other water it 
never becoiiies «white. Now,, this Eahban water-channel 
is the property of the royal Treasury, a..nd the custom is 
now established that the pro:^t thereof belongs to the 
house of the Amir, the Treasury having granted tlie usage 
thereof to the weavers who weave the cloths under the 
orders of the Treasury. There is an inspector who 
oversees on behalf of the Treasury, and there are the 
brokers wlio set a just price on the cloths, sealing the 
bales with a stamp before they are delivered over to 
tlie foreign Dierchants. In times past it was all after 
this wise. The brokers would make up tlie bales of tlie 
Kazirfini cloth, the foreign merchants would come and 
buy the bales as they stood tlms made up, for they placed 
reliance on the brokers, and in any city to which the}- 
were carried tlm certificate of the Kaziruni broker ^vas 
merely asked for and the bale would tlieii ])e sold at 
a profit without being opened [for examination]. Thus it 
often ha,pperied that a load of Kaziruni bales would pass 
from hand to hand ten times over, unopened. But now, 
in these latter days, fraud has become rife, and the people 
becoming dishonest all confidence is gone, for the goods 
with the Treasury stamp are often found deficient, wliereby 
foreign traders liave come to avoid the merchandise of 
Kazirim. This fraud was especially common during the 
reign of the Amir Abu Sa'd,^ whose bad government and 
tyranrw were manifest to all. If, however, this evil state 
of things could be changed, much wealth would still accrue 
from this manufacture. Further, in addition to tlie 
revenues to be derived from the Kaziruni cloths, which 
belong to the house of , the Amir, there are the land-tax 
and the customs, both of which would increase greatly 
under a just and stable government. In various of the 
townships of Kazirim there are moscpies for tlie Friday 
praj^ers. The people, however, are covetous and needy : 

^ Of the Shabankai'ah ; see Introduction, j). 12. 
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fnrtlier, they are a slanderous folk. In all these parts 
there are places where [a criminal] may cake refuge, as it 
were in a Ifarlm [or Sanctuary], and of sucIj is [the shrine] 
of Shayldj Abii Ishaq ShirazI, wliom Allah sanctify ! 
Among the populous districts of Kaziriin are Mur and 
Sh itashgan.^ 

Nmvba-njdn and Sha'b Bavvdn , — Xawbanjan in former 
times was a very great and beautiful city, but during 
the misrule of Abu SaTl of Kazirun it was more than 
once taken by storm, being sacked and burnt, so that 
even the great mosque was then destro}*ed by fire. In 
this state of ruin it remained for many years, being 
but a lair for lions and wolves, a place of ravenous 
beasts and their prey ; its population was scattered 
abroad, and its people perished in foreign lands. When, 
however, the Atabeg Chtali arrived in Fars, and the 
province was rid of Abu Sa‘d, he began to rebuild the 
city, and it may now be lioped that under the stable 
government [of the Saljuqs] its prosperity will be restored. 
Tlie climate here is tliat of the hot region but temperate. 
It lias many running streams. Fruits of all kinds grow 
here, also aromatic plants in abundance. 

The Tale of Sliafii Bavvto^ lies in the neighbourhood of 
Nawbanjto ; and it may be thus described. It is a great 
valley enclosed between two ranges of mountains, leagues 
in length by leagues across. Its climate is that of the 
cold region, none better anywhere. Villages one after 
another extend along the valley, and a great river flows 
down the middle part thereof, so that no place is cooler or 
more liealthy to live in. Further, there are many excellent 
springs eA^erywliere about, and from the head of the valley 
to its foot, all down its length and across it, there are 
fruit-trees growing everywhere, so that fi‘om tlieir shade 

Probably Mur of Jirrah, see above under Jirrab. ^itashgan is 
unknown. 

Now known as Nawbandagan (FNN. 30.3). 
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the sunlight never falls upon the ground. The fruit here 
is of all kinds, <rand very excellent in quality. Should 
a man walk from one end of the valley to tlie other, 
the sunsliine will nowhere fall on him ; and from one 
end of the year to the other the snow remains on the 
summits of the mountains that lie on either hand. It 
lias been said by wise men that there are four Earthly 
Paradises, to wit, the Ghawtah [Garden-lands] of Damascus, 
Sughd [Sogdiana] of Khurasan, [this Valley of] Sh'ab 
Bavvan, and lastly the Meadow of Shidfin ^ ; by which 
they mean that these four places just mentioned are the 
loveliest and pleasantest places of the whole earth. There 
are here in tlie neighbourhood, besides this valley of 
Slia*b Bavvan, many other districts, both in the hill country 
and in tlie plains, which are well populated, fertile, and 
rich, with running streams. The White Castle — Qakah 
Sapid — stands at the distance of 1 league from Naw- 
banjan, and the description of the same will be given 
later in the section relating to the Castles. All the district 
round Sha'b Bavvto is of the hill country, and round 
Nawbanjan there are limitless hunting-grounds. The 
people of Nawbanjto are a discreet folk, witli an aptitude 
for politeness. 

B'llad ShahiiT? — This countryside lies between the Ears 
and Khuzistan provinces. In olden times it was very 
populous, but it now has fallen to ruin. Its climate is 
temperate though of the hot region, and there are many 
running streams. 

Z%r and Kfoh Jllwyah? — The Jiluyah jMountain is a hill 

^ Otherwise called the Meadow-land of Shidan and mentioned below, 
but its situation, unfortunately, is nowhere pfiven, 

“ ^'The Country of Sapor” is still found on the map {FNN. 266), 
According to Muqaddasi its chief town was called Jumah (the 
Township), and Hinduwan or Hindijan w^as within its limits 
(Muq. 422, 1st. 113). 

" Kiih Giiuyah is still the name for the great province, with many sub- 
districts, occupying all the mountain region to the north-west of Fars 
(FNN. 262), For Zir or Ziz see above under Sariim. 
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district with many lands, and its chief town is Zir. Tlie 
climate here is cold ; there are abundant^ running streams 
and numerous fine villages. Durino’ tlie recent times of 
disorder, and especially when the Assassins — and may 
Allah cause them to perish ! — held swaj^ in the land, all this 
district fell greatly to ruin. Fruit orchards are numerous, 
and in Zir there is a mosque for the Friday prayer. Tliis 
district lies not far distant from Surnayram, and there are 
fine hunting-grounds within its borders. 



CHAPTER III 


The Qubad Khitrah District 

■ ArvajCin} — This city was first founded By King Qiibild, 
the father o£ Chosroes Anu.^irwan. It was a great city, 
with many dependencies, but during the troublous times 
when the Assassins held sway in the iand it fell to ruin. 
It has a warm climate, and the city lies adjacent to the 
Thakan Bridge, where it spans the great river called the 
Nahr Tab, wliich flows down from the neiglibourhood 
of Sumayram. Further, many other streams flow past 
near' here, with mucli water, whereby the land in this 
neighbourhood is most productive, growing all kinds of 
fruit. Groves of date-palms and of pomegranates abound, 
especialh?^ of the kind called which is most 

excel IcTit. There are also many aromatic plants. The 
districts round and about Arrajan are very numerous, 
and a mosque for the Friday prayers stands in the city.'^ 

Jalldiljan, N%v, and DayiA — These are all districts of 
Arrajan, with climate and general conditions tlie like 
thereto, so that it is needless to say more. Of this district 
too is the hamlet called Chahar Dili, “ Four Villages/’ 

’ The ruins of Arrajan lie near a X3lace called Sih Gunbadaii (‘"the 
Three Domes •’), a short distance to the north, of Bihbalian (FNN. 275, 270). 

“ Vai-iant mallsJ, a name not given in the dictionaries. 

'* Tlie MS. here repeats the text in the opposite column, and apparently 
a paragraph has been omitted. 

In one place spelt Jallajau. None of these three places, nor Chahar 
Dih, now appear on the map, but thej^ are mentioned Tjy the Arab 
geographers, Niv (printed without points) is given by Istakhri (p. Ill), 
who names Dayr Ayyiib and Dayr ‘Omar (1st. 112, 118) as of this region. 
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KJiabs, FiirZ'uk, and Hindijan} — These are districts 
lying between Arrajan and ^tlie inner districts of Fars. 
Khabs was a post for the customs, and all these places in 
climate and general conditions exactly resemble Arrajan 
in all points. 

Rl^akrr — A small town lying on the seasliore, near by 
to the castle of the Amir Firtoiurz ibn Handab.*^ Tlie 
climate here is extremely hot, so that the men have, in 
summer-time, to Avraj) tlie inner rind of the acorn on parts 
of the skin in certain places, otherwise it would chafe into 
sores by the exdess of sweat and tlie heat engendered there. 
Further, they luive the habit of putting on many shirts, 
and they wear them very long. By reason of the damp- 
ness and the unwholesome climate no one who is not 
a native of the place can stay out the summer here : 
all others go up to Diz Kilat^ and the castles that 
belong to the Amir Firamurz, and there they remain 
[during the hot months]. In this district nothing is to be 
had except sea-borne goods that are brought hither in 
ships, for nothing except fish, dates, and Ri.^ahri flax is 
to be come by in this place. The people are almost entirely 
occupied wfith the sea trade, but they have neither excel- 
lence nor strength of character, being of a weak nature. 
The town stands on the frontier line between the Arrajan 
District and Khuzistan. The men here are honest, occupying 

^ Common variants are Jins, also Jis in place of Habs or Khabs. 
Neither this place nor Furznk occurs on the map, but they appear in 
the Itinerary. Hindijan, which Muqaddasi (p. 422} writes Hinduwan, 
is now known as Bandar Hindiyan (FNN. 239). See above under 
Bilad Shtibur. 

- Probably to be identified with the modern Zaydun (FNN. 278), for 
this Rishahr cannot be the small town of that name lying leagues and 
to the south of Bushahr, though this last is stated to be ‘‘one of the 
ancient cities of Fars ” (FNN. 210). 

The name of his father is uncertain. It may be read Nadab, Haclhab, 
or Badab. Not given in Ibn-al-Athir. 

The MS. may be read Biz Kilab or Gulab, and there exists a QaPali 
Gulab or Kilab, this castle standing 6 leagues south of Bihbahan and 
4 east of Zaydun (FNN. 278, 336). ■ 
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themselves with their own affairs, but they have been 
mishandled by one tyrant after anot]x‘r, fate having 
been against them. Further, some of the distiicts near 
by are far more populous than that round Rr^ahr. 

Janndbd } — A small town lying on the seashore, and 
in Persian tliey call it Ganfah, which signifies “Stinking 
Water”. Now, a city that has “Stinking Water” for its 
name must be described as of an evil stinking character, 
and therefore there is no occasion to speak of its condition. 
Nothing that need be mentioned is produced in this place, 
and all tliat can be said is that it lies on the road of one 
going from Mahruban to Siraf. 

— A little town lying on the seashore. There is 
here a small fort. The place lies between Mahruban and 
Jannaba, and they weave linen cloths here which are very 
thick and soft, and these are known as Sinizi stuffs. They, 
however, do not wear well. Nothing else is produced 
excepting dates and oil for lamps. The climate is good. 

Malirrihdn^ luith its District . — Mahrubto is a place 
lying so much on the seashore that the waves of the sea 
beat on the houses of the town. It has a warm, damp, 
unwholesome climate, worse even than that of Rishahr. 
It is a seaport that all ships come into that sail either 
from Fars going towards IDiuzistan, or that set out by sea 
from Basrah and Khuzistan. Likewise all the ships from 
the sea that have cargoes from, or for, the districts inland 
come and go from Mahruban, whereby its custom-dues 
from these ships are very considerable. Except for dates 
they grow no fruit here. They breed sheep, however, in 
great numbers, and likewise goats ; also they raise calves, 
winch are for size like those they breed in Basrah, for it 

^ Tlie ruins known as Gunavah lie soinewliafc to the north of Bandar 
Rig (FNN. 209). 

“ The name of Siniz has disappeared from the map ; its site is probably 
near modern Bandar Baylam, the chief town of the Qiravi District 
(FNN, 279). 

Now written Mah Ruban (FNN. 239). 
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is reported that some weigh as much as 80 to 100 vafX 

ill weight, or eve^:i mored Linseed and flax are grown here 
abundantly, being exported to neighbouring parts. In the 
town tliere is a mosque for the Friday prayers. The 
people of Maliruban are weak in character. 

The Ivslands which belong to this district of Qubad 
Khiirah are as follows: Jazirah Haiigam, Jazirah KJiarik, 
Jazirah Ram [or Dam], and Jazirah Baldr.- 

The description of the towns and districts of Fars being 
completed, we shall now proceed to notice all the great 
x^ivers and the lakes, and then tlie meadow-lands and such 
castles as are still in good repair. These, therefore, are 
tlie great and celebrated rivers other than those of whicli 
a part only [lies in the Fars province]/^ 

Rivers 

BaliT Tab. — This river takes its rise in the neighbour- 
hood of SumayramJ increasing in size till it reaches 
Arrajto, where it passes under the bridge called Piil-i- 
Tliakto. Then it waters the district of Rishahr and flows 
into the sea near Siniz. 

ISfahr ^iivdbclan.^ — The source of this river is at 
Jxiyikan. It waters the district i*oiind Nawbanjto, and 

^ The Baghdad rafl was under three-quarters of a pound avoirdupois : 
hence 4 to 5 stone-weight, 

- An Island of Hangam (FNISi. 318) lies to the south of the Long 
Island (Jazirah Tawil), near Hurmuz, at the mouth of the Persian Gulf, 
but this Hangam Island could not be counted as of the Qubad Khfirah 
district. The Island of Kharik is well known (PNaS”. 315), but Ram (or 
Dam) and Balur cannot be identified. 

In PiSTN,, pp. 322-30, an alphabetical list of 109 of the rivers and 
streams of Ears is given. Each of these now for the most imrb takes its 
name, section by section, from the distifict through which it flows lienee 
one river during its course goes by many names, and the 109 enumerated 
do not stand for that number of distinct streams. 

** The Tab-Kurdistan-Jarralii River does not rise near Sumayram, for 
the upper basin of the ^^ustar River lies in between. Furthermore, its 
month now lies far to tlie north of Siniz, the Shlrin River flowing down 
to the sea liere in the intervening countiy. 

^ The Zuhrah-Fahliyan River. 
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then flows through Jalladjan untii it joins tlie Eiver 
Shirhi, by whicli its waters reach the se:^. 

Nahr Jirrali} — -This r^ver rises in Masaram, and it 
waters the district of Nahast Masjan, thence passing on 
it waters Jirrah and its district, also part of the Ghiindijan 
District. Beyond this it joins the Bii^apur River, and 
tlius its waters reach the sea. 

Naliv B'lirdzali} — The Bnrazah River is t]}at of 
Firuzabad, and its source is at Khunayfghan. It irrigates 
FirfizabM, with its district, and then joins the Thakan 
River, by whiclx its waters reach the sea. lliis river has 
its name from Burazah, the great engineer, who drained the 
[lake] off from round and about the city of Firuzabad [as 
described above]. 

Nahr Ktir [Cyrus River].^ — This river rises in the 
neighbourhood of Kallar, and it is a rebellious stream that 
will irrigate no laiids unless a dam has been thrown across 
it to raise the level, and thus enable the waters to be led 
over the surface of the soil. Now tlie dams that have 
been built across its stream are the following : The 
Ramjird Dam*^ is of very ancient construction, and it gave 
irrigation to all the villages of the Ramjird District. It 
had, however, fallen to ruin, and has been restored recently 
by the Atabeg Chauli, who has given it the name of 
Falvhristan [after himself, he holding the title of Faklir- 
ad-Dawlah]. Next comes the ^Adudi Dam;' the like of 
which, as is well known, exists nowhere else in the wdiole 

^ The Daliki-Jamilah River. Masaram is the name of a village in this 
district (spelt now with a sm in place of sad, FNN. 281). Tlje S{)elling 
Nahast iSlasjan is uncertain ; possibly it is a clerical error for Xahiyat 
Sittajan, “ the Sittajan District,’' near the head-waters of the Tliakan 
River (see below in the Itinerary). There is, however, a village in this 
region still called Dih Masghan, or Masqan, lying 1 league south-east of 
Shikuft (FNN. 281), which may be the place indicated if the reading be 
taken as Masjun. 

- The Dihram-Firuzribad-Hunayfqan River. 

'' The Kamfiriiz-Ramjird-'Kirbal River. 
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world. To describe it it must be known that the Kirbill 
District [whiclf lies round and about] originally was 
a desert plain without Avater^ But 'Adud-ad-Dawlali 
seeing tliis opined that if a dam were built here the 
waters of the River Kur would work wonders on this 
desert land. He tlierefore brought together engineers 
and w'orkiuen, and expended gre^it suins of money to 
make side canals to lead off the waters of the river from 
the right and the left bank. Then he [paved the river- 
bed] above and below the dam, with a mighty Aveir 
[,^a(korwan] constructed of blocks of stone set in. cement. 
Next lie built the clam itself Avith [stones set in] tempered 
cement and sifted sand, so that even an iron tool could not 
scratch it and never aa^quIcI it be burst asunder. The 
summit of the dam was so broad that tAA^o horsemen could 
ride abreast across it AAotliout the v^urter touching them, 
for to carry this off' sluices Avere made. Tlius, finally, the 
Avhole of the district of Upper Kirbal received its irrigation 
by means of this dam. The Band-i-Qassar ^ [the Fullers^ 
Dam] liad been built of old to w’^ater the district of Lower 
Kirbal, and it too had fallen out of use ; but the Atabeg 
Chauli has likeAvise restored this to Avorking order, and 
[some distance beloAV it] the River Knr flows out into the 
Lake of Bakhtigan. 

N'alir Masin? — The source of this stream lies in the 
hill country near Sumayram and Simtal^t. It flows 
doAvn to join the River Tab. 

Nalir [the Swmet- water River]. — Tliis river has 

its source on the frontier of the Bazrang District, and 
it flows past Gunbad Mallaghan, giving water to many 
districts, for besides that of Gunbad Mallaghan it irrigates 

^ Now known as the Fayclabad Dam {FNN. 257). 

- The Armish and Zard streams. Its source is much to the south-west 
of Sumayram. 

The Shirin, Sar Faryab River. Whatever it may have done in the 
past, the mouth of the Sihin is now at a place on the Persian Gulf, 
lying far to the north of Simz and Jannaba. 
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certain of the lands of Arrajan, hnaliy flowing out ihito 
the sea between Siniz: and Jannaba. a 

Nahr Bl^dpur} — The ^source of this river lies h\ tlie 
mountain land about Bi^apur. It waters the city of 
Bi.^irpur and its district, as likewise the lioinesteads of 
Khisht and Dili Malik, and falls into the sea between 
Jannaba and the Mandistan District. 

iVa/^r — The source of tliis n\'er is at a village 

called Jatriiyah [or Chatruyah], which same is a well- 
known village with its district belonging to the Masarani 
sub-district lying round about Shiraz, all df wdiicli lands 
this stream waters. From here it flows on, passing in 
turn Kavar, .Khabi‘, Simkto, Karzin, Qir, Abzar, and 
Laghir, giving water for irrigation to each in turn, and 
finally irrigating part of the district round Siraf. In its 
last reacli the river passes the village of Thakan, from 
which same it takes its name. Tlien finally it flows out 
into tlie sea between Najiram and Siraf, and in all the 
province of Fars there is no stream that is more bountiful 
for irrigation purposes than is this Thakto River. 

Nahr Fitrvdb:^ — The source of the river is at a village 
called Purvab. This is a most blessed river. Most of the 
district of Marvdasht is irrigated by its waters, and it 
flows to join the River Kur. This, tlierefore, as given 
above, is the description of the greater and most celebrated 
rivers of Fars, and besides them there are many otlior 
streams and rivulets of lesser size, but tlmse cannot be 
noticed lest the matter run to too great length. 

^ Tlie Zirali, Khisht, and Shapur River. Bih Miilik is no longer 
marked on the map, but its position is given in tlie Itinerary. 

- This is the very long river of many names, of which the first, portion 
is now known as the Qarah A^ach {** Black Wood and the last reach 
as the Mand River of Mandistan. Jatruyah is possibly identical with 
the village of Bandhuyah, lying 6 leagues north of Shikuft and a little 
south of tVie village of Masaram (FNN. 280). The village of Tliakan is 
probably represented by Kaki, the chief town of Mandistan (PNN. 214). 

Otherwise written Pulvar. The Furvab-Kamin River. The village 
of Purvab no longer exists. 
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r Seas and Lakes 

In reo’ard to tlie seas and Idces of Fars, the Persian 
Gulf [Bahr Fars, otherwise called] the Sea of Fars, is an 
a,iin of the Great Sea, which best is known as the Green 
Sea, being also called the CircuiBambient Ocean. On the 
shores of the Green Sea lie the lands of China, Sind and 
India, ‘Oman, 'Aden, Zanzibar, and Basrah with diverse 
otlier districts ; and each particular arm of the Green Sea 
bears the special name of the province whose lands lie on 
its shores. Thus we have [one arm called] the Sea of 
Fars, another the Sea of 'Oman, and tlien the Sea of 
Basrah, or tlie like ; hence it comes that the arm [washing 
the coast of Fars] is known as the Sea of Fars. 

[And now as to the lakes of Fars, they are as follows.] 

Bithayrah Dasht Arzin ^ [the Lake of the Plain of the 
Wild-almond]. — This is a sweet- water lake, and when 
there has been much rain it is very full, but when there 
has been lack of rain the lake dries up almost entirely, 
hardly any water remaining. It measures 3 leagues round 
and about. 

Biihayrah BaJjMigcmJ — This lake lies surrounded by 
many well-cultivated lands. Such are tliose surrounding 
the towns of Abadah, lO^ayrah, Nayriz, and Kliabraz ; 
furtlier, all these districts lie at no great distance from the 
lake shore. Tlie waters of the lake are salt, and the 
circumference of the same is 20 leagues. 

BuJiayrah MalialTiyah ? — This lake lies bet\veen Sh iraz 
and Sarvistan. Its wuiters are salt. All the streams from 
near Shiraz and its district flow into this lake. Its size 
round and about is 12 leasrnes. 

^ Alore correctly spelt ArzMn or Arjin, Dasht Arjin being now the 
name of a neighbouring village (FNN. 280), 

” FNN. 321. The places mentioned here have all been noticed above. 

The name is now spelt Maharlu, and it is also known as Buhayrah 
Namak, the Salt Lake ’’ (FNN, 322). 
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^iLliayrali Barldmid} — -This is a small lake, and a stream 
flows out of it that is called the Barvat Ri^^er. 

BuhayraJt — A small lake lying between Kazirfm 

and [tlie district of] Mur-i-Jirrah. It measures 2 leagues 
in circiiiaference. 

Meadow-lands 

Tlie most celebrated Meadow-lands of Fars are tliese. 

ilmxjhzar Urd? — This is a very rich meadow-land, of 
the cold region. From end to end it has springs of fresh- 
water and populous villages, and of these last are the 
hamlets of Bajjah and Taymiirjan. There are others too, 
and tlieir lands are the property of the villages, tliough 
they have to pay the Land-tax to the government. This 
meadow- land measures 10 leagues in tlie length by 5 across. 

Marijlizdr Sikdn. — This meadow - land lies between 
Sliiraz and Kavar. It is a very pleasant place, and 
there is here a great mass of standing water, near whicli 
is a forest abounding in lions. The length of this 
meadow -land is 5 leagues by 3 across.'^ 

Ma/iylizcir Dasht Arzin,^ — This meadow-land lies beside 
the Arzin Lake ; tiiere is here a forest where lions are 
found. Tlie length of the meadow-land is 10 leagues by 
1 across. 

^ TlieDarldiwul Lake and Biver are mentioned by the Arab geographers. 
They do not give any other name to the river, and the reading Barvat is 
uncerttiin. The ^IS. may read Purvab, which is, however, inadmissible. 
The lake appears to have occupied the position of the present swamp, 
called Sarah Bahrain, at the source of the Nurilbad River (FNN. 

m*?). 

- The Alilr (in error often given by the MSS. as Miiz) Lake is that 
now known as Famar, or Daryachah Parishan, h'ing east of Kazirun 
(FNN. *^22), Mur-i-Jirrah has already been mentioned, p. 51. 

For Urd see above, p. 21. Taymurjan is no longer to be found on 
the map. The name may be read Tamirjan j it is probably to be 
identilied with Timaristan, which A^aqiit (i, 197, 908) gives as the chief 
town of Urd. 

The name of Shiktin is now unknown. 

See p. 68, n. 1. 
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ikmjltZilv Damhjird , — This is a small meadow-land, 
measurino- onh;, 3 leagues in the length hy 1 in the 
breadth. ^ 

Miivijlhztlr QiU'V — This meadow-land lies on the bank of 
the Purvab River. It is a most pleasant place, and here 
[a certain] Baldfihi built the palace of Qfili, witli its 
beautiful gai‘den and a fine tank. This meadow-land is 
3 leagues in length by 1 in width. In winter-time the 
fodder liere is excellent for cattle, but in the summer it is 
noxious for them to eat the grass here. 

Marfjhzd'r KCdcmr — This lies near the tomb of the 
]\[other of Solomon. It is 4 leagues in lengtli, but has no 
breadth to speak of. The tomb of the .Mother of King 
Solomon is of stone, in the form of a cube. No one can 
look into the chamber within the tomb, for, as it is said, 
a talisman has been laid on it, whereby anyone who shall 
give a look into it forthwith becomes blind. I myself, 
however, have never found one who had made the 
experiment. 

Marghzdr S/wn} — This is a fine meadow-land, but not 
so good as that of Urd. It is, like the last, of the cold 
region, and has many springs of water, also villages, that 
are either the freehold property of the villagers or granted 
to them in fief for military service. The length of this 
meadow-land is 7 leagues by 5 across. 

Mar/jhzdr Bid and Ma^kctn^ — A fine meado^v-land, 

^ See above imder Khabrak and Qali, p. 22. The reading of the 
name Baldfila is very uncertain ; he is an unknown personage. 

Near Pasargadte, but the name is not to be found on the map. The 
tomb is in point of fact that of King Cyrus. 

See above, under Run, p, 23. 

^ Probably near Dili Bid. The village of Mashkan or Mashkilu, of the 
Qunquri District, lies on the Pulvar River, 10 leagues north of Pasargadfe 
(FNN. 245). In Hamd-Allah P^ubat Ma.;Ak, in the Itinerary, occupies 
the position of Dih Bid. The Arab geographers give ushkan as the 
chief town of the J awbarqan District, which lay at the head- waters of the 
Parvrd) or Pulvar River (1st. 121 ; IH. 192 ; Yaq. ii, 141 ; iv, 543). For 
Basira or Lasira see above under Kamah and Faruq, p. 24. Dih Bid is 
given below in the Itineraries. 
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and tlie district of Basira is of those parts. Tliey report 
tlie climate as cold, and it is 7 leagues in length hy 
3 across. 

Margk Bahman} — lies above Jn way in [to tlie 
nortli of] tlie Shiraz District. It measures 1 league across 
by the same in lengtli. 

Mti-rQJf. BhBldn ^ — Tins is a very beautiful meadow-land, 
the equal of which can hardly be met with elsewlicre. 
All round and about it are well-cultivated lands, wit!) 
man}" s]3rings of water and running streams. In spring- 
time water collects here, and being held ba<ik forms a lake 
in the midst of the meadow-land. The length of this land 
is 10 leagues I'jy the like in breadtli. 

Marf/hzdr Kdmfiruz} — This is a meadow-land tliat 
stretches level after level along the banks of the Kur 
[or Cyrus] River. There is here a forest, which is the lair 
of lions, and tlie lions of Kamfiruz are noted for their 
savageness and strength. 

Now l^esides all the above there are many other smaller 
meadow-lands, wdiich, however, are places not necessary 
to mention in detail. Moreover, since throughout Fars, 
from one end to the other, there are valleys and mountain 
regions ; everywhere, therefore, grazing-grounds for cattle 
are to be found in an abundance. Lastly, tlie Marghzars 
of Kaniali and Sarvat ^ are meadow-lands, wdiich, though 
not of the most celebi^ated, are such that cattle grazing on 
them soon become extraordinarily fat. 

’ ’Margh is apparently an abbreviation for Marghzar, “ meadowaand.'^ 
Tiiere is a place marked on the map, 2Heagiies north-east of Tall Baydfi, 
wliicli is called Bahmanl. duwaym, as alread 3 " said, is modern 
or < Wi 3 'um (FNN. 191, 194). 

- Shldan was one of the Earthty Paradises (see above, p. 58). Its 
position is nowhere given. 

•* See above, p. 24. 

^ See above under Khabraz and Sarvat, j)p. 22, 24. 
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Desfn^iption of the Oastles in Pars 

Qal/ah I^iahhr } — In all the^whole world there is no 
castle more ancient than this one, and eveiy governor 
[of Fars] who has held power has been master of this 
castle. From the times of the Pislidadian kings this 
castle with two others standing near by have been known 
as the Three Domes. The other two are called Qahah 
Shikastah [the Broken Castle] and the castle o£ Shan ka van 
[or Shakanvan], but these last are now in ruins. [For 
the castle of Istal^r] 'Adud-ad-Dawlah built a mighty 
tank, which is known as the Hawz-i-‘AdudL It was 
constructed in a deep gully, down wiiicli the stream that 
passed by the castle flowed. First, ‘Adud-ad-Dawlali with 
boardings closed tiie end of this gullj?', making tlie like 
of a great dam, and next inside this he set cement [in 
fonris] with wax and grease laid upon Hr^as-stuft's, with 
bitumen, bringing the whole structure to the upper level 
all round, and afterwards when it had settled down firmly 
nothing could be stronger. Thus was the tank made, 
and its area was a qafiz [a square of 144 ells] all but 
a fraction, being 17 feet in depth, wherefore if a thousand 
men for a wliole year were to drink tlierefrom, the water- 
level would not sink more than a foot. Tlmn in tlie 
middle part of the tank they built up twenty columns 
of stone, set in cement, on which they rested the roof that 
covered over the tank. Further, 'Adud-ad-Dawlali, besides 
this tank, built here otlier water-tanks and cisterns. The 
fault of this castle, however,, is that it can very easily be 
taken by assault. Its climate is cold, being very like tliat 
of Isfalian. Within its walls are many fine kiosks and 

^ For the Three Castles of Persepolis see above, p. 26, under IsUikhr. 
The Istakhr Castle lies 2 leagues to the north of the village of Fatliabad, 
QaPah Shikastah {the Broken Castle) is now known as Miyan QaPah (the 
Midmost Castle), and lies leagues to the north-west of Fathabad. 
The castle of Ashkanvan stands one league south-east of Fashtak, the 
older Abraj (FJTN. 332-6). 
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beifiitiful palaces, also a broad, maydiin [or grourid for 
reviews]. 

QaViih IMMalndt, — This is a strong castle, that at 
the present day is still the hands of Siyah 301 ibu 
Bahurast.^ For he being a good man [the Saljuq Sultan] 
has allowed him to keep the command liere, and has 
not dispossessed him [as has been the case with otlier 
local chiefs], and so this castle remains in his hands, 

QulriJi Khitn^kah.— Thin castle stands 5 leagues distant 
from Jahram.- IQiurskah, the man after whom the castle 
takes its name, was a certain Arab who had been appointed 
governor in these parts by [Jluhamrnad] brotljer of [tlie 
Omayyad Viceroy of 'Iraq] Ilajjaj ibn Yusuf. Now 
Khurshah liaving amassed mucli money built this castle, 
and taking up his abode therein rebelled. On account 
of this, in later times the governor of the [Darabjird] 
District has never been allowed to be master of this castle 
as well ; for of a surety power and Avealth in a governor 
Avill breed conceit, and to possess this castle would breed 
further conceit, and where in a man’s head tAvo causes 
of conceit exist Avithout fail these result in tlie disorder 
of rebellion. The castle of Kliurshali is so stroiig a 
fortress that it cannot be taken by assault. Its climate 
is tliat of the liot region. 

Qalfak Ramni Zavctn.^ — This is a very strong castle 
which stands near Glmndijan, and it commands tliat 
district. Tlie climate here is that of the cold region. 
Their water is from cisterns. 

QaViUi AhCidahJ — -This is a AAmll-fortitied castle, but 
in all general particulars like many otlier small castles. 
The climate is temperate, the water is stored in cisterns, 
and it would be possible to take the place hy assault. 

^ Probably a mistake tor Yishtasf (see Introduction, p. P2), He was 
cliief of the Mas‘udl tribe. And see p. 39. 

“ See p. 34. 

See above, under Ramm Zavan, p. 43. 

^ Of Tashk, near Lake BaWitigan. See p. 30. 
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Qal'dh JihMyiur } — This is a fortress that is not very 
stroiu'^lv fortified. Tl\e climate is cold luit temperate ; 
a,!id its water is obtained from wells. 

QaValt Isfidthdnd'Ur — A stroifg castle that was in the 
hands of llasnyah.. But Atabeg* Cliauli Avent to AA^ar 
AAoth llasuyali, and though he afterAA-ards made peace 
AAoth liim he dismantled this castle. Now, hoAA'-e\n>r, 
r<^cently, it has again been re-garrivsoned. 

Dlz IqluU — Tliis is merely a Aullage that is AAmll 
fortified, not a castle. 

Diz Ahra/j ^ir--XhoYe Abraj stands a hill, one half of 
AAdiich is fortified, the otlier half remaining unfortified, 
so that it could be surrounded and easily besieged ; still, 
it could not be taken by assault, or quickly in\"ested. 
dliere is a running stream that passes along the fortified 
part of the liill, flowing down thence to the plain, AAdiere 
its AA^aters are used by the people of the Aullage. 

QaJ/ahd Ahlcldn, or“the Garrisoned Castles’". — This is 
the name of certain castles which are mentioned [in the 
histories], for in times past tliere AA^ere scA^enty and odd 
notable castles in the proAunce of Fars, all of AAdiieh the 
Atabeg Ofiauli took by force of arms, and then dismantled 
for the most part, all indeed but tliose AAdiich are more 
particularly mentioned in the foregoing section of the 
present work. 

QaVah Isplcl Diz, or '' the White Fortress Castle — 
Tliis in tlie most ancient days had been fortified, but 
for long years had been dismantled, so that no one could 
say at AAdiat time it had last been garrisoned. Then Abu 
Nasr of Tir Murdan, the father of Ba Jiil,^" during the 

^ See p. 22. Now known as Qilat Khar, lying i league to the south-east 
of Arsinjan (FNN. 174). 

- See above, p. 34, and for Hasuyah, of the Isina‘ili, Introduction, p, IL 

^ A Diz is smaller than a castle. See al)Ove, p. 23. 

^ Now known as llisar, lying half a league south-west of Dashtak. 
See above, p. 25. 

Now called Qalhih Safid (FNN. 334). Bee p. 58. ® See above, p, 53. 
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tiines of troul>le [at the end of the Bujn'd rule] rel)uilt the 
foi'tiheation.s. Now this is a fortress tha^'. entirely covers 
the iriountain-top, measuring 20 Iteagues round and about 
so that it is not a mere castle nor a place to be held 
by a handful of men. It is a- great circular moiintaiji 
plain, tlie clihs below it being of white rocks, but on 
tlie upper level of the fortress there is arable land, tlie 
soil being red, wliich they sow for crops. Here too thcw 
have vineyards of grapes and orchards of almonds with 
other fruits : for there are many springs of water, e\’ery- 
where in tlie ground, and when tliey dig<low]i water is 
easily found. The air here is quite cool and pleasant, 
the crops too are most abundant. The fault of this castle, 
liowever, is tliat it must be garrisoned by a great company 
•of troops, and tliat when the rightful sovereign [namely 
the Saljuq Sultan] ^ approaches to take i^ossession thereof, 
tlie country folk will steal away [with, the needful 
supplies and the forage]. The White Castle stands at 
a distance of 2. leagues from Nawbanjan, and below the 
castle tliere has been built a small fortress, but one that 
is well fortified, called Astak. All round the White Castle 
tliere are many hunting-grounds among the hills, and 
within tlie castle limits there are numerous fine kiosks, 
and there is also a broad review ground, 

Qal/ah Sahdrahr — This stands on a great dull, which 
lies 4 leagues distant from Firuzabad. The castle was 
built by the ]MasTidi Kurds, ^ and it is a very fine place. 
The climate is cold, the water excellent, and it lies 
surrounded by arable lands that are never let to go 
out of cultivation, for they are tilled by the Shabankarah. 


^ Pddi‘dmhd--mMii>faqlm,: the sense is by no means clear, and the text 
is probably corrupt. The passage has been copied verbatim l>y both 
IXamd-Aliali and Hatl^ Abru. Mustaqlm generally means “rightly 
directed " by Allah, but it might be taken to mean (the king who) 
marches straight on the fortress. 

- Now called QaFah Sarah (PNN. 334,). See p. 4(3. 

See Introduction, p. 12. 
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It is indeed a great place, and all the year round corn is 
grown here. 

Qal/ah Karzln} — This is a castle that is not so strongly 
fortified as some otliers. The ^climate here is very hot. 
It stands on tlie banks of the Thakto River, and they have 
constructed a syphon-tube, by which water from the ri\’er 
is brought up to the castle. 

QaVdk BaralraMr — This is a strong castle standing near 
by to Juw'aym of Abu Ahmad. The climate is hot, and 
their water is from cisterns. 

QaVah Klmddmi, or J^amhddn^ — A strong castle 
standing in the midst of many broad lands. The climate 
is temperate, and the water is from cisterns. 

Qal‘ah Khurramah.^ — A well-fortified castle, standing 
among cultivated lands. The climate is temperate, and the 
water is from cisterns. 

Qal'ah Tlr-i-Kkudd [the Castle of God’s Arrow]. — This 
castle is near Khayrah,^ and it is a strong place, standing 
upon the summit of a high hill. It is for this reason 
that it is called God’s Arrow, for it cannot be taken 
in 'WHY. The climate is cold, and tlieir \Yater is from 
cisterns. 

Qal'ah L^fakhr.^ — This is a very strong castle, for the 
which reason it has been given the, name of Istakhr-Yar,. 

the Friend of Istakhr ” to wit. Its climate is temperate,, 
and for water tliey' have springs here, also cisterns. 

^ See above, p. 40. 

^ Xow known as QaUah ‘Uthnuuilu, standing 2 leagues south of 
Jiiwayrn, or Jfiyum, of Abfi Ahmad ; see above, p, 35 (FNN, 335). 

'' Muqaddasi (p. 453) spells it Khwadhiin, biit it is probabl}" identical 
in position with the village, or stage, of l^wabdan, mentioned below in. 
the Itineraries and standing on the River Khwabdan, vdiicb has been 
already described {see p. 04). In that case, probably, it is the present 
Nurfibad, lying 14 leagues to the south of Fahliyan (i^lSTlSr. 303). 

See above, ]). 30. 

See abov^^e, p. 29. Th', arrow,” is also the name of the planet 
Mercury. 

Probably on the hill above Ista^r, Persepolis, and not one of the 
Sih Ckinbadan ; see above, p. 26. 
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The Castles of Fiirg and Tcmim } — Tlie castle at Porg' 
is von" great and strong, it cannot be talM^ni in war. The 
castl'e of Taruni is not so strong as the otlun; in regard 

■ ..'0 e. ■ . //'.O ; : . , ■ ■ , , ; ,:0" 

to its fortifications. Both have a hot cliuiate, and their 
water is from cisterns. 

QaTaJi RanhahJ — This castle stands in tlie lianbah 
Pass. It is a strongly bnilt and welbfortified place, and 
the control of the city of Darabjird belongs to him wlio 
holds this castle. The climate is excellent, and its water 
comes from springs and, from cisterns. At the present 
time it is in the liands of the people of Kirrftto. 

QaVah Gy/nha..d Mallagluln .^ — This is a castle that could 
be held by one single armed man, so strongly fortified is 
it. Its climate is temperate, and water is plentiful in tlie 
cisterns. They keep here a store of corn sufficient for 
three or four years. 

The Irdkistdai Castles } — These are so numerous as to 
be beyond count, for in this district e\'e3*y village has its 
own fortress, perched eitiier upon a rock or crowning 
a hill, or again built on the level ground. And in all 
times the climate hereabout is extremely hot. 

iTINBmAKlES 

Distances in FCirs 

The distances [along the high roads] all start from 
Shiraz, ])ecause this is tlie central point in the province. 
From Shiraz going towards the Isfahan frontier there are 
three main roads, namely, the wa}^ by May, in and Run, 
the way by Ista kli r. and the way by Sumayram. 

Of these, on tlm May in and Run Road it is counted as 
52 leagues from Shiraz to Yazdikhwast, the frontier stage 

^ The castle near Pur^ is that.uow known as QaPali Baliman, and 
it stands 2 leagues to the south ot‘ modern Furg. The castle at Taruni 
'is notgi'\^hii';(see;'FWK.;; 217 >''' 21 S).^>,;^ 

- The castle stands 4 leagues to the east of Darabjird (FI^N. 

See }>. 33. 

^ See above, p. 52. 


See above, p. 48. 
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between Fhva and the Isfahan District. Tlie first stage is 
of (> ]<:N‘igiies, Erf)iu ^S]l^raz to Dih Gurg in tisc Shiraz 
District; tlie second stage is 6 leagues to tlie head of the 
Bridge over tlie River Kur; the tliird stage is of 4 leagues 
to i\[ayin ; the fourth stage is of 0 leagues to Kfishk-i- 
Shahriyfir in [the plain of] Da.^t Run ; tlie fifth stage is 
() leagues to Dili Ba^t in [the plain of] DaRht Urd ; the 
sixth stage is 7 leagues to Kuslik-i-Zar, also of Dasht Urd : 
the seventh stage is of 7 leagues to Dili Gawz ; and tlie 
eighth stage is of 10 leagues to Yazdikhwastd 

The road by Istal-dir. This also conies out by Yazdi- 
Idiwast, and going by Iqlid and Surmaq it is 69 leagues 
in length, being longer than [the Mayin Road] ; and this is 
the Winter Road, which is used when the other roads are 
impassable [from snow]. The first stage is of 7 leagues 
from Shiraz to Zarqan, the second stage is 6 leagues to 
[Padust or Pavdast], the third stage 4 leagues to Istakhr, 
the fourth stage is of 6 leagues to Kamali, the fifth stage 
is 4 leagues to Kamhang, the sixth stage is of 8 leagues 
to Dih Bid, the seventh stage is 7 leagues to Dih Puland, 
the eighth, stage is 7 leagues to Surmaq, the ninth stage 
is 5 leagues to Abadah, the tenth stage is 7 leagues to 
Shuri stall, and tlie eleventh stage is 8 leagues to Yazdi- 
Idiwast.'^ 

^ Neither Dih Gurg, ‘‘Wolf Village,’" nor the Bridge over the Kur 
now exists ; ^lahriyar’s Kiosk must have been at or near modern tJjan ; 
the village of Basht (or Masht) near Aspfis ; while Kii^ik-i-Zar (Golden 
Kiosk) is now generally called Ku^k-i-Zard, the Yellow Kiosk (FNN. 
2*20). Mayin and Dih Gawz (Nut Village) have been already noticed. 
Hafiz Abril adds that this last was also known in Aj'abic as Qariyat-al- 
Khainir, ‘‘Yeast Village.” 

Part of tins route is given below, p. 82, in duplicate, in the itinerary 
for Shiraq to Yazd. The village of Zarqan exists (FNN. 291). The 
stage called Pad list, which may also be read Mavdast, is uncertain, and 
possibly represents the village of Marvdasht, Kamah, as already said 
(}:). 24), stands for Kalilak. Kamhang (for variants see Isk 129, Muq. 457, 
458) in the other itinerary has, probably, a double, under the form 
Kaminak ; there given as another stage ; it must stand for some place 
lying between Mashhadd-Murghab and Mashhad Madir-i-Sulaymiin, the 
Tomb of Solomon’s Mother, otherwise the Tomb of Cyrus (FNN. SOI), 



Tlui road to Snioayraiu: and from Sbirfiz t<.) SumaA'rain 
it is 45 leao-iies. Tlie first stage from Shiraz is of 5 leagues 
to Jiuvaym, the second st^ige, on to Bayda, is ;■> ]<‘agoes, 
tlie third stage is 4 leagues to Tin*, tlie fourtli stage is of 
o leagues to Tir Mayijan of Kamfiruz, tla.* tifth stage is 
4 haigues to Jarmaq, tlie sixth stage is 4 leagues to 
Kilrad : the seo’enth stage is 5 leagues to Kallai*; the 
eighth stage is 7 leagues to Dili Tarsaan, and the nintli 
stage is 8 leagues to Siimayramd 

From Shiraz to the province of Kirman there are three 
main roads, namely, the Rfidan Road, the^Shirjan Road, 
un<l the road ])y Purg to Tarum. 

Tlie Rudan Road ; and from ^^Iraz to Riidan it is 
75 leagues. Tlie first stage is in 10 leagues to the head 
of the Dam built by ‘Adiid-ad-Dawlah, the second stage is 
in 10 leagues to the village of Khuvrir, tlie third stage is 
10 leagues to Abadah, tlie fourtli stage is 6 leagues to Dih. 
Miird, tlie fifth stage is 7 leagues to 8ahah, the sixth stage 
is 11 leagues to Radhan, the seventh stage is 7 leagues to 
Shahr>i-Bilbak, the eighth stage is 7 leagues to Mashra^ah 
Ibrahimi, and the ninth stage is 7 leagues to Eiidan.- 

Dih Bid, “ Willow Village/’ exists (FNJN’. 244). Dih Pfiland or Buland,, 

Long Village,” mast have stood near the present caravanserai, 
marked on the ma|:) as Karvan Baray Khan Khurrah, lying 6 leagues 
north-w est of Dih Bid. The remaining stages have already been noticed. 

^ The name of Tir Mayijan, probably the chief town of Kamfiruz (see 
above, p, 24) does not exist on the map, and is not given by the Arab 
geographers. It must have stood near modern Arclaklin (FNN. 172) ; 
Tir Azjdn, hi' leagues to the north of Fahli 3 ’'an, lies too far to the west 
(FNA^. 304). The remaining stages to Suma^’rani are not to he found on 
the ].)resent map. Jarmaq may be for Klnii*]>uq, given hv Istaldiri 
(p. lUh) as the capital of Al-Aghrastan ; and Muqaddasi (p. 447) gives 
the spelling Kharmaq. Dili Tarsaan wmiild ajipear to be identical with 
a stage given by Ibn Khurdadbih as Tajab, and by Muqaddasi as A z-Zab. 

' This is the route b}" the north side of Lake Bakhtigan, and most of 
the stages have already?- been noticed. The ruins of Shahr-i-Babak exist, 
bub Ma.4ira‘ah Ibrahimi, “the Passage of Ibrahim,” is Avanting, and for 
Mashra^ali Hafiz Abru gives Mazra‘ah, “the Field of Ibrahim,” wdiile 
the Arab geographers pub about here Qariyat-al- Jamal, in Persian Dih 
Shuturaii, “ Camel Village. ” Rudan, too,, bhe^’' give as the name of the 
district Hung betw^-een Yazd and Shahr-i-Babak. See above, p. 18. 
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The Shirjaii Road ; and from ShiraJ^ to Shirjan is 
80 leao'iies. Tlrii iirst stage is in 4 leagues to Dih Bildan, 
the second stage is 8 league^ to the two villages of 
Darivan, the third stage is 7 leagues to Khurramah, the 
fourth stage is 6 leagues to Eath [or Kisht], the iiftli 
stage is 7 leagues to Khayrah, the sixth stage is 9 leagues 
to Na3uiz, the seventh stage is 7 leagues to Qutrulg the 
eighth stage is 7 leagues to Mashra'ah, the ninth stage is 
5 leagues to Parbril [or Parbak], the tentli and eleventh 
stages are together 15 leagues to Mashra'ah Muliaffafah 
[“the Passage" of the Mirage'’], and the twelfth stage is 
of 10 leagues to tlxe border of tlie stonjr [or salt] plain 
of Shirjto.^ 

The road hy. Purg to Tarum ; and from Shiraz to this 
last it is 70 leagues. The first stage is in 6 leagues to 
Mahaluyah, the second stage is 9 leagues to Sarvistan, the 
third stage is of 9 leagues to the village of Kurm, the 
fourth stage is in 5 leagues to Pasa, the fifth stage is 

7 leagues to tlxe village of Fustajan, the sixth stage is in 
4 leagues to the frontier of the Darabjird District, the 
seventh stage is in 0 leagues to Darabjird, the eighth stage 
is in 6 leagues to Rustaq-ar-Rustaq, the ninth stage is 
12 leagues to Purg, and the teixtlx stage is 10 leagues to 
xarum.*- 

^ This is the route along the south side of Lake Bakhtiguii. The 
village ol Budan is probably modern Pudiiiak, lying a league or more to 
the east of Shiraz. The MS. of Hafiz xlbru gives “ Two ^'i II ages and 
Dfa'iyan ” ; also at the present day there are two hamlets, one called 
Dti Dill, “Two Villages,” the other Dariyan, lying respectively 7 and 

8 leagues to the east of Bhiraz (MN. 191). Ka^ (or Kisht) is now 
known as Khan Kab, standing 9 leagues to the north-west of Iskihbanat 
(FNN. 178). Here, again, both the places called Maslira^ah, “ Pass” or 
“ Passage”, are given in Hafiz Abru as Mazrahih, “a Cultivated Field ” ; 
and neither they nor Parbal (with other variants, as Sarbak, etc.) are to 
be found on the modern map. 

- Tlie route along the south side of Lake lUaharlu and most of the 
places have been already noticed. The stage Milhaluyah is modern 
Maharlil, a village on the southern shore of the lake, 8 leagues to the 
south-east of Shiraz (FNK. 194). 
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to the iToritiei* of the KJ.uizista.n province 
is 1)2 ]<^‘ienes. 1.hie tir.st stage [from Shira^!:] is to Juwa.ym 
in 5 leagues, second stjj,g'e is 5 leagues to Kliuliar, the 
third stage is 5 leagues to Jvhanfirali, tlie fourth stage is 
4 leagues to Dili Oawz of Tir 3rui*driii, the tifth stage is 
M leagues to Kusjan, tlie sixth stage is 3 leagues to 

'Nawbanjan, the seventh stage is 4 leagues to Klxwabdan, 
the eightli stage is 0 leagues to Kislin. the nintli stage is 
o ]«aigues to Gun])ad Mallaghan, the tentli ■'^tage is 

4 leagues to i^aluih, the eleventh stage is of 4 leagues to 

llabs, th)^ tsvelftb stage is of 6 leagues to Furzuk, the 

thirteenth stage is 4 leagues to Arrajan, ami the fourteenth 
stage is of 4 leagues to Bustanak.'^ 

Froni Sldraz to tlie coast towns ?7ii/ 7/6X09 Hixio el}", 

Jannalia, Shiiz, and to MaliiTiban, it is 02 leagues. The 
first stage [from Shiraz] is 4 leagues to Juzhirkan [or 
Jrd.iirkuxn], the seconxl stage is (j leagues to Daslxt Arzaii, 
tlie tliird stage is 10 leagues to Kazirfin, the fourth, stage 
is 9 leagues to Ivhidit, the -fifth stage is of 7 lexxgues to 
1\nvwaj, the sixth stxige is 4 leagues to Dili .Malik, the 
seventh and eighth stages are 10 leagues to Jannaba, the 
ninth stage is 0 leagues to Sliiiz, and the txuitli stage is 
0 leiigues to MahrCiban.“ 

Fs'om Shiraz to the coast districts (A'liiCd-l-tilf}, ])eing 
39 .le<agues. Tlie iirst stage [from Shiraz] is in 7 leagues 
to Masaram, the second stage is 0 leagues to the Sittajan 
river-bed, t],ie third stage is 3 leagues to Jirrali, tlie 
fourth stage is 4 leagues to Gjiundijan, tlie tifth. stage is 
0 leagues to RaAva-adh-lMuvvaii, the sixth stage is in 

^ Kusjrm is modern Kusingan, 3 leagues to the south-east of lOihliyau, 
but neither Kishn (which may be read Kajdiaii or Kajiash), Sfihah (liJce 
Srdiah near NirJz), nor Bustiinak are to be found on the map. The other 
stages have been already noticed, and all are mentioned in tlie Itineraries 
of the Arab geograptiers, from -vvhom this road is copied, 

’ Tile name Juzhirkan is uncertain, and not found elsewliere. liamti- 
Allah gives it as “ tiie Wall of Hajji Qawwam .Dili Malik, as already 
said (p, 67) is no longer to be found. The other places have been 
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6 leagues to Tawwaj, the seventh stage is 7 leagues to the 
coast.^ 

From Shiraz to Najiram, which is 65 leagues. The 
iirst four stages [from Shiraz] to Ghundijan are in total 
20 leagues by the road that has just been given. Then 
the fifth stage is in 7 leagues to Brnshtakan, tlie sixth 
stage is in 5 leagues to BmAkanat, the seventli stage is 
in 10 leagues to the village of Shanana, the eighth stage 
is in 8 leagues to [the beginning of] Mandistan, the ninth 
stage is 7 leagues to the fiirther limit of Mandistan, and 
the tenth stag*e is 8 leagues to Najiram.- 

From (Shiraz to Siraf by way of Firuzabad it is 
86 leagues. From Shiraz the first stage is of 5 leagues 
to Kafrah the second stage is 5 leagues to Ku\nar, the 
third stage is 5 leagues to Khunayfqto, the fourth stage 
is 5 leagues to Firuzabad, the fifth stage is 8 leagues to 
Simkan, the sixth stage is 7 leagues to Habrak [or 
Hirak], the seventh stage is 5 leagues to Karzin, the 
eighth stage is of 8 leagues to Laghir, the ninth stage 
is 8 leagues to Kuran, the tenth stage is of four days' 
march from Kuran to Siraf, this being of 30 leagues. 

From Shiraz to Yazd it is 60 leagues. The first stage 
is to Zarqan,in 6 leagues ; the second stage [is of 6 leagues 
to Padust, and thence on to Istal^r it is 4 leagues] ; ^ the 
third vstage is of 6 leagues to [Kamah], the fourtli stage 
is of ' 4 leagues to Kamhang, the fifth stage is of 4 leagues 
to Dih Bid, the sixth stage is of 12 leagues to Abar- 
qfiyah, tlie seventh stage is of 5 leagues to Dih Shir, the 

^ RiulUll-i-Sittajan, the river-bed of the Sittajaa,” appears to be thc^ 
river otherwise called the Tl^akan {see above, p. 05, and cf. 1st. KIO, 1. 0). 
Also it seems likely that the stages are inverted, and that Masarani 
should come after, south of, the river-bed. Rawa-adh-Blnwrm is identical 
with Rainm-Zavaii already noticed {p, 43). 

“ Ail these places have already been noticed (see above, p. 39). 

^ Modern Ivafr or Kafri, lying 2 leagues or more to the south-west 
of Bhiraz (FNlsT. 294). The remaining stages have all been jioticed. 

Added from the route already given (p. 7S), Kamah, the next stage, 
i s given in the MS. as Kamhang, a repetition. 
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eightJi sta<i,*e is of 4 leagues to Tuuiarali Haslar [or 
Tufai'ali Bash], aiid tlie rjintli stage k of 9 leagues 
to Yazdd ^ 

[Ihii-al-Balkhi next relates the history of tlie Sh al>an- 
karali and of the Kurdish Ramins, with a short discussion 
of the characteristics of the Persians from tlie point of 
view of their government. These sections liave already 
been given in epitome in the Introduction. After whicli 
follows a succinct account (fols. 895-905) of the revenues 
of Fars, whieli needs to be translated in full ; and tlien 
the MS. closes with the long paragraph,* epitomized in 
tlie Introduction, relating tlie closing years of the last 
of the Buyids.] 

Revenues 

In the Histories it is reported tliat in the days of the 
early Persian [Sassanian] kings and until, the reign of 
Chosroes Anir^irvan the revenue of these provinces was 
assessed at one-third or one-fourth or one-tiftli of the ci'op, 
according to its abundance, and tin's custom of Fars was 
similai* to that in usage in other parts of tlie kingdom. 
Wiieii, however, Anu^irvto established his land-tax 
(khard{i) in all his kingdoms, the land-tax of Fars 
amounted to 86 million [silver] dirhams, equiN’alent to 
3 million [gold] dinars.^ In the early days of Islam, after 
Fars had been conquered [by the Arabs], for a time there 
was notliing but massacre and pillage and all things 
were taken by force, but at lengtli matters qui(‘ted down, 
and the ruin and disorder that had overspread tlie land 
began to be amended. Then finally, in the reign of the 
Caliph -Abd-al-Malik, Hajja] [Viceroy of ‘Iraq] <]is]jatehed 

^ The first half of this Itinerary as far as Dih Bid is a duplieate of that 
already given (p. 78). Dih Shir, “ Lion Village,” is marked an the map 
between Abarqtih and Yazd, but Tumarah Bastar (with x^ariant) is 
uncertain, not being mentioned by the Arab geographers, or to l>e found 
on the modern map, where, in the position indicated, now stands the 
village of Taft, possibly the same name corrupted. 

- The gold Dinar was equivalent to about ten shillings, and the silver 
Dirham to about ten pence. 
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hiH brother Muhammad to be Governor oi; Fars, wlio 
.founded Shiraz: and built many towns thi*oughont the 
province; at this time the total revenue from the customs V 
of Fars, wln’eh included the one-tentli on the sea sliips, 
amounted in all to three million dirhams. Next, in the 
geograpliy of Quclamali it is stated that the land-tax of 
Fars in tlio reign of Harrin-ar-Ra.^lid was registered at two 
million dinars. Then during the troubles of the reign of 
Amin, witli the inassacre of tlie people and the disorders, 
all tlie registers were carried off and burnt ; but as soon 
as Mtoim found himself firmly established in the Calipliate 
be ordered new assessments to be drawn up, wlien it was 
established that the total of the revenue of tlie provinces 
of Fars, Kirman, and 'Oimrn was to amount to 2,600,000 
dinars. This assessment was effected in tlie year 200 
(815). Next, in tlie reign of the Caliph Muqtadir [295 to 
320 (90S to 932) the Wazir] 'Ali ibn Tsa made a [new] 
general assessment, and the copy of the portion relating 
to Fars, witli which province Kirman was also reckoned, is 
as follows : The total revenue of Fars, Kirman, and 'Oman, 
in i-egard to the yearly receipts from the customs, amounted 
to 2,331,8(80 red gold dinars. Of this total tlie portion 
paid over by Fars with, its dependencies, including the 
customs collected at [the port of] Siraf and the one-tentli 
levied on the sea-shipping, amounted to 1,887,500 dinars. 
And of this last total Fars with its dependencies, 
excluding the SirM* customs, paid in 1,634,500 dinars, 
while vSiraf, with, tlie one-tenth, levied on the sea ships, 
paid 253,000 dinars. 

[Of the grand total first given] Kirnum and 'Oman 
togetlier paid 444,380 dinars, but of tl)is sum. Kirman 

^ ''.Fhe word used is mit'dmahlt, 

- Of, text of Ibn Khurdadbih, p. 237, and the tninslaiion, with notes, 
].)p. 0-11. Our XI S. gives the name as Ja'far ibn Qndrinmli ; it should 
].>e QiK.lamah ihn Ja‘far. 

The AbS. in error gives 4,044,380 by a mistake of hfizdr for sad ; the 
addition of liie two items gives the sum as above. 
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witYi its (lej’xMidencies coBtribiited only ^b>b-'>S0, tliis being 
roekoned as excluding the revenues of Jthe o.nvn.s of] 
Fahl and Fahraj, and also not counting the [i*e:vs*nue of] 
districts collected in the* name of individual Amirs by 
tlieir agmits, and further not including the revenues set 
aside for the two sanctuaries [of ]\Iecca and .Medina] and 
whicli i^Iuiiis the chamberlain [of the Caliph ^luqtadir] 
was responsible for collecting. [The sum thei-efore above 
given is] the net remainder whicli is paid over to the 
Divan. But taking the places in 'Oman by themselves, 
these paid 80,000 dinars. • 

In [early] times the Amirs [of Fars] called themselves 
tlie Sons of the Calipli, for none would call lii nisei f merely 
Amir. Farther, they had seized, oii their own beluilf , uj3on 
mucli property that of right belongcal to the State, and 
this mostly by force of arms ; then those parcels of land 
wliicb had now come to belong to them were ever after- 
wards reckoned to be their own tiefs, those who had come 
into possession taking for themselves the revenues, though 
before these had all belonged to the State, At the time 
when 'Adud-ad-Dawlah came to power he made liuildings 
[and constructions] witliout number, such as dams [on the 
rivers for irrigation which watered] the lands lie brought 
under cultivation. Wherefore in his days the sum-t<ital 
of the revenues of Fars, Kirman, and 'Oman, including the 
one-tenth derived from tlie seaports at vSiraf and Mahriiban, 
amounted to 3,346,000 dinars. Of tliis sum Fars, with the 
one-tenth levied on the ships which sailed from Siraf and 
Mahruban, paid 2,150,000 dinars : wliile from Shiraz and 
[the new suburb of] Gird Fana Khusrfi came 316,000 dinars. 
Then Kirman with [the port of] Tiz and its districts gave 
750,000 dinars; while the towns in 'Oman, not including 
Fara',^ paid in 130,000 dinars. 

^ The reudiiig is uncertain, and what place is meant iiuknow’ii. The 
MS. might be read Maza* or Maragh, with other variants. 
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Abrulah (Iqlid), 21, 22, 78. 

Abfulab ( Tadjik), ?>0, 68, 73, 79. 
Abadan, Qal'alia, 74. 

Abarqiiyali, 23, 82, 

‘A]>ba,sid Dinar, 21. 

DVIxi-Allah, Qadi, 15. 
\lbcl-a,bXlalik, Caliph, 83. 

Ah-diizdl (syphon), 40, 76. 

Abraj, 25, 72, 74. 

Abu CAli, .Buyid, 

Abu Burdah, 14. 

Abu Dharr, 15. 

Abu Ghanini, 37. 

Abu Isliaq Shirazi, 57. 

Aliu Kalijar, see Bakalijar. 

Abu-1- ‘Ala, Wazir, 19. 
Abu-l-Habah, 12. 

Abu -1- Hasan, Qadi, 15. 
Abu-l-Qasim, Amir, 42. 

Abu Mansur, Buyid, 8. 

Abu Muhammad ‘Abd-Allah, QadI, 
14. 

Abu ISTasr, Missioner, 16. 

Abu Kasr, Qadi, 15. 

Abu Nasr of Tir Murdan, 53, 74. 
Abu Sa‘d, Amir, 12, 51, 56, 57. 
Abu Tahir, Qadi, 15. 

Abu Zuhayr, coast of, 48. 

Abzar, 40, 67. 

‘Adud-ad-Dawlah, Buyid, 5, 14, 
36-8, 41, 49, 66, 72, 79, 85. 
Aizar, see Abzar. 

Afzunah, island, 50. 

Aghrastan, 79. 

‘Alak, the Kurd, 13. 

Alexander the Great, 44, 50. 

‘All ibn ‘Isa, Wazir, 84. 

^AllCiqah (syrup), 46. 

Alp Arslan, Sultan, 5. , 
‘Amid-ad-Dawlah, 37. 

Amiri, gold piece, 21. 

Amiriiwayh, Amir, 12. 

Anburan, 52. 

Anushirwan, Chosroes, 61, 83. 


Ardakan, 79. 

Arda.^ir, King, 44. 
Ardashir-Khurah district, 35. 
Arguman or Arjuman, 23. 

Arjiii, see Dasht. 

Arrajan, 19, 61, 64, 81. 

Arzan, Arzhiii ; see Da^it. 

Ash, 30. 

A.^kanvan, see Shakanvan. 

^Asir (syrup), 46. 

Aspas, 78, 

Assassins, sect of, 59, 61. 

Astak, 75. 

Atabegs of Fars, 6. 

Ay van Girdah, 45. 

Azfir Sabur, 20. 

Ba Jul, 53, 74. 

Bahman, castle, 77. 

Bahman, king, 32. 

Bahman, meadow, 71. 

BaJis, 52. 

Baj jah, 21 , 69. 

Bakalijar or Bakalinjar, Buyid 
prince, 7, 15, 16, 19, 37. 
Bakhtigan, Lake, 29, 66, 68, 79, 
80. 

Baldahi, Amir, 70. 

Balur, island, 64. 

Band, see Dam. 

Band Amir, 65, 79. 

Bandar Daylam, 63. 

Bandar Dayyur, 49. 

Bandar Hindiyan, 62. 

Bandar Rig, 63. 

Bandar Tiihiri, 41. 

Bandhuyah, 67. 

Bargiyariiq, Sultan, 2, 6. 

Barvat River, 69, 

Bdri/dh, 52. 

Basht and Ba.^t Qubl, 52. 

Basira, 24, 70, 71. 

Basuyan Kurds, 13. 

Bavvaii, 25, 30. 
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A.mir, ] i . 

Bay < la (Bayza), 29, 79. 

Bazhachaii, 21. 

.Baziamg,: 53, 54, 66. 

Bid meado^\’, 70. • 

Bibbaha,!!, 61. 

Bilad Shabur, 50, 58. 

Bisbabur, 55. 

Bi^irdnlr River, 51, 55, 65, 67. 
Bitumen, 31. 

Buclan, SO. 

Bndanjan, 30. 

Bum Pir and Bum Javan, 45. 
Buraq, 27. 

Burazah the engineer, 44, 45. 
Burazab River, 39, 44, 45, 05. 
Brirlha, 42. 

Busbahr, 02. 

Bushgan, 39. 

Busbkan, 40. 

Buslikanat, 39, 73, 82. 

Bushtakfin, 82. 

Bustanak, 81. 

Castles, 72. 

Chabaki swords, 25. 

Oiahar I)ih, 61. 

Ohatriiyah, 67. 

Chauli," Atabeg, 2, 6, 29, 32, 39, 
65, 66, 74. 

CIia^\'gan, 53. 

Cliief Justices of Pars, 14, 38. 
Chiru, 49. 

Olmram, 53. 

Cyrus, tomb of, 70, 78. 

Cyrus River, see Kiir. 

Dadhin, 43. 

Dakhmah, Towers of Silence, 27. 

.Dali, 54.- 

Dam, Fulier's, 66. 

Dam, Ramjird, 29, 65. 

Dam Island, 64. 

Dam of ‘Adud-ad-Dawlah, 65, 79. 
Dam of Kirbal, 31. 

Dara (Darius), king, 31. 

Darab, 31. 

Darabjird, 31, 77, 80. 

Darabjird meadow, 70. 


Darakan, 33. 

Darakiib, 33. 

Darist, 55, 

Dariyan, 80. 

Darkbwid Lake, 69. 

Daryacbab Parlsbri n, 69. 

Dasbt Arzan or Arjin, 68, 8L 
Dasht Arzln meadow, 69. 

Da^t Arzin Lake, 68. 

Dasht Bari, 52. 

Dasbt Run, 78. 

Dasht Urd, 78. 

Dashtak, 25, 72. 

Da wan, 43. 

Dayr Ayyiilj and* ‘Omar, 61. 

Dib ‘Ali, 54. 

Dih Basbt, 78. 

Dih Bid," 70, 78, 82. 

Dih Budan, 80. 

Dih Oawz of Tir Murdan, 53, 81. 
Dih Oawz of Urd or Dib Girdu, 21, 
22, 78. 

Dih Gurg, 78. 

Dih Kiihnah, 41. 

Dih Malik, 67, 81. 

Dih Miird, 30, 79. 

Dih Puland, 78. 

Dih Shir, 82. 

Dih Tarsaan, 79. 

Din Dila, 50. 

Dinar i 83. 

Dirham, 83. 

Diz, a castle, 74. 

Diz Abraj, 74. 

Diz Iqlid, 74. 

Diz Kilat or Kiiab, 62. 

Dizah, 46. 

Du Dih, 80. 

Du Gunbadfin, 52. 

Dudman, 53, 

Du^hdb, 32. 

Padluyah or Padlun, Amir, 8, 9, 
10, 34, 37. 

Padlfiyali ibn Abu Sa‘d, 12. 

Paid, 85. 

PahraJ, 20, 85. 

Pa^ristan Dam, 29, 65. 

Pamtir Lake, 69. 
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FaraS S;'). 

Famkh, 'IX 

Fut’f^ Xilmah-l-NuBm., IB. 

Fars Province, IT ; its live Dis- 
tricts. 19. 

FariKi, 24. 

Farvab, .s-tic Pnrvrib, 

Fasa, Pasfi. 

Fat h abaci, 72. 

Faydfibad Dam, 06. 

Firamurz ibii Handab, Amir, 62. 
Finizabixfl, 43-G, 05, 75, 82. 

F nrg, fiiin Purg. 

Furzuk, 0*2, 81. 

Fustajan, 34, SO. ^ 

(4abr3, 40. 

<,Taiifalji, 63. 

Dbawtab, 58, 

Ghiya^ - ad - Din IMuliammad, 
Snltan, 2, 4, 6. 

Ohuiidijari, 52, 65, 73, 81, 82. 
Gilayali, me Jiluyah. 

Gird Fana IGiusru, 36, 85. 

1 drrah, eet Jirrab. 

(xod’s Arrow, 76. 

Gnlfib Diz, 62. 

Gunfivah, 63. 

(4unV)ad Kirmfin or Oirman, 45. 
Ounbad Mallagban, 52, 66, 77, 81. 

Habi, Amir, 49. 

Habrak, 46, 47, 82. 

Habs, 62, 81. 

Ha Hz Abru, 3. 

Hafrak, 25. 

Hajjaj ibn viceroy, 36, S3. 

Qawwam, wall of, 81. 
Hamjan, 40. 

Hangilm, island, 64. 

Harah or Harat, 24. 

Harim, 57. 

Harm or Plaram, 40. 
Harun-ar-Kashid, Caliph, 84. 

Hasu, 33. 

Hasityah, Amir, 11, 29, 30, 33, 34, 
74. 

Ilatizir, 47. 

Hawmah, see Jawmah. 


Hazar and Hazar Dirakht, 20.*' 
Hazar Asp, Amir, 19. 

Hill of Bayda, 29. 

Hindijan or HiiicUiwrui, 58, 62. 
HTrak, 46, 47, 82. 

Hisar, 74. 

Hospital of Firuzabad, 46 ; of 
Shiraz, 38. 

Humah, see Jawmah. 

Hunifqaii, see Khiinayfghan. 
Hurashl, 49. 

Hurmnz or Harm, 40. 

Husayn ibn Salih, the Kurd, 43. 
Hushi, 49. 

Hfizu, 49. 

Ibn-al-Balkhi, 2. 

Ibn I^urdadbih, 84. 

Ibrfihim ibn Mama, 11, 33. 

Ibrahim ibn Biazman, 10. 

Ij or Ig, 34. 

‘Imad-ad-I)awlah, 37. 

Iqlicl, 23, 74. 

IqfjiH im MulJzl^ 24. 

Irahistan, 40, 41, 47, 48, 77. 

Iran Gird ah, 45. 

Iron-mine, 29. 

Isfadran or Isfidan, 21. 

Ishfayiqan, 51. 

Isma‘ili Kurds, 10. 

Ispid Diz, see Safid QaPah. 
Istahban or Isbibbanan, 34, 74. 
IstaMir Castles, 26, 72. 

Istakbr City, 25-7, 78, 82. 

Istakhr District, 19. 

Istakbr- Yar, Castle, 76. 

Itineraries, 77. 

Jabi or JanI, Amir, 49. 

Jab ram, 34, 73. 

Jalladjati, 61, 65. 

Jamilah, 52. 

Jam^id, king, 26. 

Jannaba, 63, 66, 67, 81, 

Jarmaq, 79. 

Jatruyab, 67. 

Jawbarqan, 70. 

Jawmah, 13, 21, and *'ee Jumab. 
Jibrin, 47. 



.Tilutdh Kiinls, i;i. 

Jiluyah .^Joinitains, ’>8. 
fHiis, fhs ; (labs. 

Jirrals, ^51, Si. 

Jirrali River, <>7), • 

Jahirktli}, 81. 

Jiimah, r>8. 

Juiibad MallajRmn, see OuiibaU. 
Jur and Juri I’oses, 43. 

.]u\va\ iii r)f Abu Ahinad, 3“), 76. 
Juwaym of Shiraz, 7R 79, 81, 
duyikaii, d3, 64. 

Juzliirkan, 81. 

Kabrlii, 40. 

Kafr, Ktifrl, or Ivafrali, 82. 
Kaharjan, 48. 

Kaki, 67. 

Kairiii Diea(l<nv, 70. 

Kalilak, 78. 

Kallar, 21, *28, 6o, 79. 

Kainah, 24, 71, 78, 8*2. 

Kainfirfr/., 24, 71, 79. 

Kamhang, 78, 82. 

KauiTn, see Kainali. 

Kaiiilnak, 78. 

KaiiJish, Si. 

Kari3'an, 40. 

Kari\'an Kiinls, 13. 

Kilrlz^ ‘20. 

Kar\an Sara,v Khan Khurrah, 79. 
Kfirzln, 46, 67, 76, 8*2. 

KarzuvT Kurds, 11. 

Kath, 80. 

Ka fli ah, 20. 

Kathan, 81. 

Kavar, 38, 67, 69, 8*2. 

Ka^^sh, Amir, 4*2. oO. 

Kaziriin. 31, 53-7, 81. 

Kettledrum and banner, 9, 11. 
Khrjbdiui Ri^•er, 64. 

Khabr, 39, 67. 

Kliabrak, 22. 

Kjiabraz or Kbabriz, 22, 68. 
Ivhabs, see Habs. 

Khafr, 39. 

Khafrah, 2*2. 

Khafrak, 25. 

Khan Kat, 80. 


: -'Khar ; Castle, ':22.-:'';:^^ 

Kharbuq, 79. 

Kharik Islam I ,ni>6>4. 

Kharir-al Ala, 53. 

KhaiTaiiaii, 53. 

Kharrarab, 53, 81. 

Kharzin, 40. 

Khasu, 32, 33. 

Wuiyrab, 29, 6S, 76, 80. 

Khir, see Kha^'rah. 

I^iiriimah, see Khnrrainah, 

Khisht, 52. 67, SI. 

Khiiiiar, 54, 81. 

Khumartagln Atabeg, 2, 6, 37, 42, 
Kluima\'ijan, 54.* 

KJhuna^'fqaii or Khuria\dgba,ri, 39, 
■ 65, 82. 

Khurah ov Khiirrali^ 10. 

Khuraslii, 49. 

Khurasilyah, 8. 

Khurramah, 30, 76, 80. 

Khurshali Castle, 34, 73, 

Klnivur, *2*2, 74, 79. 

Khwabdan or Khwadan, 76, 81. 
Kilfib, Diz, 62. 

Kirbal, ‘29, 66. 

Kh'hfis, 34, 35, 38. 

Kirnuin, 84. 

Kishn, 81. 

Kiiit; 80. 

Kubinjan or Kilhinjan, 47. 

KCih Jiliijadi, 58. 

Kuniarij, 52. 

Kur River, 21, 24, *28-30, 65, 07, 
71 ; bridge over, 78. 

Kiirad, 21, 79. 

Kurdn, 48, 82. 

Kurdish tribes, 1,3. 

Kurm, 32, 80. 

Kushk, Old Fu'uzrd)ad, 43. 

Kilshk-i ~Qa d i , 32. 
Kushk-i-Shahriyar, 7S. 

Ku.shk-i-Zar (or Zard), 21, 78. 
Kusingan, 81. 

Kfisjan, 81. 

Lagbir, 48, 07, 82. 

Lakes, 68. 

Lar Island, 50. 
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Luslrfi. 24, 70, 7i. 

Lawalijan Kurds, 13. 

Library at Firuz'^bM, 46 ; at 
Shiraz, 38. 

Lions, 24, 69, 71. 

Mall Basrah and Mali Kufah, 17. 
Mahaluyah Lake, 68. 

Mahaluyah Village, 68, 80. 
Mahainat Shayban, x^mir, 10. 
Maharlu, see Miihaluyah. 

Mahmud, Sultan, of t^aznah, 15. 
Mahruban, 63, 81, 85. 

Malik-Shah, Sultan, 6. 

Mdlisl, 61. 

Mama ibn K amrad, Amir, 1 1 . 
Mamfin, Caliph, 84. 

Mand River, 67. 

Maudistan, 41, 67,. 82. 

Maragh, 85. 

Margb, for Marghzar, 71. 

Marust or Mar\ ast, 25. 

Marvdasht, 25, 28, 67, 78. 
Masaram, 51, 65, 67, 81. 

Masghan, 65. 

Mashkan, meadow, 70. 

Mashra‘ah Ibrahimi, 79. 

Mashra‘ah Muhaflkfah, 80. 

Masht, 78. 

Masin River, 66. 

Masqan, 65. 

Mass, 33. 

Mas‘ud, Sultan, of Cdiaznah, 10. 
Mas^udi Kurds, 12, 40, 75. 
.Mavdast,,78.:. , 

Maybud, 20. 

Mayin, 23, 78. 

Mayraand, 47. 

Maza‘, 85. 

iSlazra’ah, for Mashrakih, 79, 80. 
MUasJ, 61. 

Millstones, 54. 

Minuehahr, Prince, 10. 

Mirdasi chiefs, 15. 

Mishkanat, 35. 

'.'v; 

Miyan QaPah, 72. 

Meadow lands, 69. 

Mercury or Tir, 76. 


Mosque for Friday prayers, 2^. 
Muhammad, brother of Hajjaj 
Governor of Fars, 36, 73, 84. 
Muhammad ibn Mama, 12. 
Mtihammad ibn Yaliya, 11. 

Muhii or Miihud, 40. 

Midkl wa ^araji^ 21. 

Mumiyd^ 31. 

Munis, chamberlain, 85. 

Muqtadir Caliph, 84, 85. 

Mur Lake, 69. 

Mur of Jirrab, 51, 57, 69. 
Murayzijan, 25. 

Murdak, 51. 

Mushkan, 70. 

MnMi, 20 . 

MustaqliUy 75. 

Muzayjan, 25. 

Naband, 47, 48. 

Nafasht Mountain, 28. 

Nahast Masjan, 65. 

Najiram, 49, 67, 82. 

Namak, Birhayrah, 08. 
Namakistan, 47. 

Namrad ibn Yahya, 11. 

Niish Farrash, 10. 

Nawbaiidagan or Kawbanjan, 52 
57, 64, 74, 81. 

Nawdar, 55. 

Nay Sabur, 20. 

Nay in, 20. 

Nayriz, 29, 35, 68, 80. 

Nim Dih, 40, 

Niriz, see Nayriz. 

Niv, 61. 

Nizam-al-Mulk, Wazir, 10, 34. 
Nurabad, 76. 

‘Oman, 84. 

Padust, 78, 82. 

Pahan Biz, 8, 37. 

Paiangari, 24. 

Palms, grown in Irahistan, 48. 
Paradises, the four Earthly, 58. 
Parbak or Parbal, 80. 

Pasa, 32, 80. 

Pasargadic, see Cyrus, tomb of. 
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Favdast, 7S, 82. 

i:Vj!rse[>olis, .sv;C Istakhr, 

Persian i-Julf, (,}8. 

Pharaoii’s Cup, 32. 

Poinegrariates of Tihrmi, 3S. 

Prison of the Wind, 27. 

Pudinak, 80, 

Piilvfu’ ‘River, see Purvab. 

'.vParg, 31) 77, SO. 

Purvab River, 22, 28, 67, 70 (mis- 
take, 69), 

Purvab village, 67. 

Qadi-al-Qudrit, 14. 

Qapz, 72._ 

QaPaba Abadan, 74. 

QillI, 22, 70. 

Qfirali Aghaeh River, 67. 

Qariyat-al -As, 30. 

Qar i ja t- al - J am al ,79. 

Qariyat-al- Kliamir, 78. 

Qastm-i-A rnir-al-M fan inJn, 4. 
Qassar, Band, 66. 

Qfivurd, Amir, o, 18, 37. 

Qays Island, 42, 50. 

Qilat Ivhar, see Khuwar, 

Qir, 40, 67. 

Qubad Khurah District, 61. 
Qudamah, 84. 

Quhistao, 20, 21. 

Qura-al-Asadl, 36. 

Qntriib, 29, 80. 

Qutulini.yi, Amir, 28. 

Radan or Radhan, 30, 79. 

Rrthban, 55. 

‘Raisin syrup, 32. 

‘Ram .Island, 64. 

Ramani Kurds, 9. 

Ramjird, 28. 

Ramm-adh-Dliiwan or Zavan, 13, 
43, 73, 81. 

Ramms, Kurdish, 13. 

Raiibah, Pass and Castle, S3, 77. 
RaH, 64. 

Rawa-adh-Dhiwan, see Ramm. 
Fvevenues, 83. 

Rishahr, 62, 64. 

Rivin, 23. 


Rock-salt, eolou red , 31 . 

Rfibanj, 32. 

Kubfit Mashk, 70. 

Rudaii, 38, 79. 

Rudbai-i-Sittajan, 82, 

Rudbar River, 33. 

Ruk n -ad- Dawlah, see Kh uniurtagin. 
Run, 23, 70. 

Runiz, 32. 

Rustaq-ar-Rustaq, 33, 80, 
Rnzz-i-Kharajl, 51. 

Safid QaPah, 58, 74. 

Sabah (Arrajan), 79. 

Sabah (Bakht^g’kn), 24. 

Saharah Castle, 46, 75. 

Srdiib ‘Adil, Wazir, 8, 9, 46. 
SdhUlyydt, 81. 

Sail ra-i - Rud , 33. 

Saljan, 54. 

Salk, Amir, 11. 

Sami ram, see Sn may ram. 

Samiran Castle, 35, 76. 

Sana, 39. 

Sarlib Bahrain, 69. 

Sarah Castle, 75. 

Saram, 53, 54. 

Sarbak, SO. 

Sarvat (Sarvilb), 22, 71. 

Sarvistan (Shiraz), 47, 68, 80. 
Sarvistan (or Shuristan), 21. 
Saviyah, 49. 

Sdyahd^ 45. 

Seas, 68. 

Sha‘b Bavvrui, 57. 

Shabankarah Kurds, 9, 13, 32. 
^abankarah Province, 31 ; modern, 
41. 

Skddurwdn^ 66. 

Shahr-i-Babak, 79. 

Sbahru, 49. 

Shakani Kurds, 13. 

Shamdviah, 39, 

k^anana or Shananan, 39, 40, 82. 
Shankavan or v^akanvan Castle, 

Shapur city, 50; king, 50: 

Shapur District, 50. 

Shaqq Pvudbal and Mishanan, 33. 
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Shetip of Maliriiban, 63. 
.Sh}])-i*Bflza}‘5 36. 

Shician, meadow, 71. 

Sbikastah Castle, *26, 72. 

BbTraz, 36-8, 6S, 84, 85. 

Shiraz, roads from, 77. 

Shiriii River, 54, 64“6. 

Slurjaii, 80. 

Shiruyah, kin;^, 37. 

ShitashgaiJ, 57. 

Shiuistrui (K%ulgistrm), 21, 22, 78. 
iS7/, or coast-lauds, 47, 4S, Si. 

Sih Gmibadun, 26, 61, 72. 

Sikai) meadow, 69. 

Simkaa, 46, 67, 82. 

Simtaklit, 54, 66. 

Siiuz, 63, 64, 66, 67, 81. . 

Siruf, 4I~3, 67, S2, S4, 85. 

Siril, 49. 

Sittajari District, 65. 

Sittajan River, 81. 

Siyah Mil, 12, 73. 

Solomon, tomb of mother of King, 
■ 70, 78. 

Bughd, 58. 

Sumayram, 54, 59, 61, 64, 66, 79. 

S u rival 1 , 25. 

Snrmtiq, 23, 78. 

Siiru, 49. 

Syphon tube, 40, 76, 


Tab Rivet*, 61, 64, 06. 

Taft, 83. ^ 

TajrA,7f.. \ 

Tjill-Buy#, 29, 7l i ^ j 
Tail-Gird, r.3. | 'V ’ 

Tamirjrin, 69. \ 

Tangd -Ran 1 lab , 33. ** 

Tank of ‘Adud-ad'Dawlah, 72. 
d'arsaari, 79. 

Tfiriim, 31, 77, 80. 

Task Farrasli, 10, 

Ttlvunah, 50. 

Tawwaj, 41, 81, 82. 

Taymurjiln,' 69. 

Tayyaraty 36. 

Thakan bridge, 61 , 64. 

River, 38, 40, 48, 65, 67 
IJ 


Thakan village, 67. 

Three Domes, -s-ee Sih <lunbadrui. 
Tihrau, 38. 

Timaristan, 69. 

Mercury, 76. 

Tir Asjan, 79. 

Tirbal, 45. 

Tir-i-Khuda Castle, 29, 76. 

Tir Mayijan, 24, 79. 

Tir Miirdau, 53, 74. 

Tiz, 85. 

Tomb of Cyrus, or of mother of 
Solomon, 70, 7S, 

Tower of Silence, 27. 

Tufarah Basb, or Tumarah Bastar, 
S3. 

Tughrul Beg, 5. 

Till*, 30, 79. 

Tufcty,^'-27. ■ 

Tir/i, 55. 

Two Domes, 52. 

Ujan, 78. 

^Umarah coast, 48. 

Urd, 21, 69. 

Urjan, 23. 

XTrl^uman, 23. 

Usbanjan, 47. 

‘ Dth man I u Cast le, 76. 

Uzjan, 23. 

Vishtasf, 12, 73. 

Wayslikan, 34. 

White Castle, see Safid QaPah. 

Yazd, 20, 83. 

Yazdajird, king, 37. 

Yuzdikhwnist, 22, 78. 

Zab, 79. 

Zamm, see Ramm. 

Zand A vesta, 28. 

Zarqan, 78, v82. 

Zaydun, 62, 

Zij-asSa'nJari, 7 . 

ma, 34. 

Zir or Ziz, 54, 58. 

Zoroaster, 28. 




